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■ The series of exercises and conferences which is recorded 

^ here was inaugurated to serve as commemorative of the tenth 
anniversary of The Oroszmaun Scbool for Nervous and Atjrp- 
ical Ohildren. This school, which was ten years old on April 
first, 1910, is now one of the activities of the National Associ- 
ation for the Study and Education of Exceptional Children, 
having been originally eoneeived and imdertalien hy Dr. 
Maximilian P. E. Groszraann as a pioneer mstitution and lab- 
oratory for a thoro investigation and study of exceptional de- 
velopment in childhood. While much had previously been 
done for the feeble-minded, degenerate, radically defective, 
etc., and more recently for the "high grade imbecile," it was 
this work which contributed an entirely new point of view 
and added valuable suggestions for the treatment of such 
children as were neither strictly "normal," so-called, nor 
feeble-minded or otherwise clearly abnormal. Dr. Groszmann 

I set himself the task of demonstrating that it is the border- 
land cases of exceptional development and also the patholog- 
ically precocious for whom most can be done and whom it 
pays society best to educate ; for it is these children who thru 
neglect or wrong education will help to swell the ranks of the 
misfits as they grow older. When it is realized that thru 
proper education a large majority of these children can be 
restored to normal manhood or womanhood, it becomes evi- 
dent that it is almost criminal to deny such children their 
due, and to class and treat them as case.s far below their 
actual grade or to overlook their needs altogether. Being 

I convinced of the value of Dr. Qroszmann's point of view and 
appreciating the extraordinary results he had demonstrated. 
this Association, in March, 1905, took up his work after be- 
coming incorporated as an eleemosynary society under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey. 
The conferences here recorded, which took place on 
April twenty-first and twenty-second, at New York Uni- 
versity, are the first of regular conventions to be held an- 
nually hereafter under the auspices of the N. A. S. B. E. C. 
While it is the aim of the Association to lay main emphasis 
upon the discussions on the problem of the exceptional child 
nrti 
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which is redeemable for normal development, it is necessary 
for the sake of the perspective of the problem to study the 
condition and method of treatment of practically all children, 
whether they are normal, atypical and redeemable, or ab- 
normal. While the Association does not hold itself responsi- 
ble for the views presented by those taking part in these con- 
ferences, both past and to come, it extends a cordial invita- 
tion to the participants to give full expression to their ideas 
on the subject, and as each one of them is an expert in his 
field, the readers of this volume will gather much valuable 
information. 

In this first series of conferences an attempt has been 
made to set forth clearly the nature and limits of the border- 
land between normal and abnormal development and to show, 
why even precocity, in its pathological aspect, deserves care- 
ful recognition and study. Most of the papers and discus- 
sions are based upon the publications and the classification 
of children as issued by the N. A. S. E. E. C, much in the 
same way as the latter formed the basis of the convention 
of the American Academy of Medicine at Atlantic City, in 
July, 1909. This co-incides with similar view-points which 
were emphasized at the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in March of this year. 

In further explanation of the purposes for which the N. 
A. S. E. E. C. was founded, it may be said that its very broad 
charter embodies the promotion of a national and organized 
movement for the study of all cases of exceptional develop- 
ment, with particular reference to cases of retardation, ir- 
regularity and precocity, rather than to those of arrested 
growth and dissociation of those elements which constitute 
present-day civilization. With this in view, the Association 
is endeavoring to establish and conduct schools and institu- 
tions for the treatment, care and education of the nervous 
and atypical* child ; to provide for the delivery and holding 
of lectures, exhibitions, public meetings, classes and confer- 
ences, calculated directly or indirectly to advance the cause 
of education, both special and general ; to establish and main- 
tain laboratories for the scientific study of the problem of the 
exceptional child ; to print, publish and circulate books, pam- 
phlets and periodicals embodying the results of such investi- 
gations, and to advance the faaowledge and understanding of 
the condition and needs of such children; to establish and 
maintain a library, a portion of which is to be especially 

♦The word "atyplcar* was first Introduced by Dr. Maximilian P. E. 
Groszmann in the sense in which it is here applied as a technical 
term, in April, 1903, in an address before the New York Mothers' Club. 
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equipped for reference and research work in the interest of 
special education, and also to provide reading and writing 
rooma for students ; to establish courses of instruction for the 
education of teachers, nurses and other persons who desire 
to prepare themselves for wort: with exceptional children; 
etc., etc. 

A number of these aims have been put into active oper- 
ation. Much laboratory and reaeareh work has been done 
in connection with the study of special cases selected for edu- 
cation in The Groszmann School for Nervous and Atypical 
Children. The former view as held by many, that in dealing 
with exceptional children we are largely concerned with the 
feeble-minded or otherwise clearly abnormal,- — has given 
way to the conception that thru proper study and education 
a great number of difficult children, those who cannot pos- 
sibly be classed with the abnormal, can be developed into 
normal or even excellent citizens. This shifting of the point 
of view is in a large measure due to the efforts of this Assoc- 
iation which has promulgated it actively thru lectures and 
the publication of research monographs from the pens of its 
members aud collaborators. A very encouraging beginning 
has been made in the collection and classification of the var- 
ious writings upon the subject of exceptional development 
in childhood. An extensive campaign is being pursued to 
educate the public to realize what is really meant by excep- 
tional development, especially in making better known in 
what the distinction consists between atypical and retarded 
development on the one hand, and degenerate and aixeated 
development on the other. Much remains to be done, and 
only time and ceaseless effort will gradually bring a fuller 
realization of the Association's aims. 

We invite our readers to study the papers presented in 
the following pages from the point of view from which they 
were intended, and we earnestly hope that for the sake of the 
child which is misunderstood new converts will join the 
ranks of our Association. The N. A. S. E. E. C. is intended 
to organize in one operative body all those who begin to 
realize the gross mistakes in the past in dealing with the 
problem of the exceptional child, and who see that in the light 
of the new research work a new duty comes to every earnest 
man and woman of this age : that of saving the redeemable 
child from misery and destruction, and of saving society 
from the evils which are bound to result if these thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of atypical children are left to 
chance and to injurious influencea. 
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Ten years have passed since Dr. Groszmann first begaa 
hia labors to redeem the child which is misunderstood, — ^ten 
years of ceaseless application and sacrifice, but ten years of 
work well done. These years, — but a short time in which to 
start the great work, after all, — have fallen heavily upon hia 
shoulders, for they meant years of storm and strain. From 
the first crude efforts to state a new problem and to grasp 
its far reaching significance, a more and more clearly defined 
conception has grown, until today the exceptional child is 
recognized thruout the country as being an important factor 
in our daily lives, and one which must be cloaely considered. 
This recognition of the child which ia miaunderstood is due 
more to Dr. Groazmann than any other one man. His deep 
study of child nature many years ago opened his eyes to the 
child soul and at the same time showed him his life's intent. 
Since then his life has been a ceaseless struggle forward in 
obedience to the command from within, regardless of the 
many discouraging obstacles which sprang up on every side, 
the continual misconception and the conatant sacrifice of 
self for the good of the child. 

We plant today the Tenth Anniversary tree. It is young 
and we are using great care to give it a vigorous start in its 
new home. We are imagining how in years to come it will 
stand a proud sovereign among its fellows. Yet we cannot 
help feeling a slight misgiving that perhaps our efforts will 
be in vain. We shall anxiously watch and guard thia life 
against a cruel world, hoping thereby to make it thrive. But 
even so this tree must brave the elements, must brace itself 
against the storm or bow before it; it must adapt itself to 
new surroundings wherein there will ever be change ; it must 
suffer cruel hands to break some of its finest branches ; and 

■Several years ago the pr. 
the ceremony of pluntlng aucti 
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yet, it is just thni this strefw and strugrgrle for existence that 
it will gain new strength with every battle to build a sturdier 
tnink and to attain a fuller growth. 

The yearly planting of such an evergreen tree has a sig- 
nificance which is deeper than would appear outwardly. The 
life of the school which has been built up, and of the idea 
behind it, have also been watched over with anxious care. 
Its right to exist among its fellows had first to be proved; 
its stniggles for recognition had first to be fought. Many 
storms from within and from without shook it to its very 
foundation ; and yet the strength of its young life and the 
watchfid care of its gardener made it stronger with each bat- 
tle. Today we see its branches sprea<ling out far and wide, 
and we realize that Dr. Groszmann's work has come to take 
a proud place among its fellows. The distinct form it has as- 
sumed makes it stand out with unusual prominence among 
the many activities of the life of today. 
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PRESENTATION OF A SET OP RESOLUTIONS 

By S. WILLIAM BRISCX)E, 

Acting on behalf of the parents of the present and former 

pupils of the School. 

Mr. Briscoe based his introductory remarks upon the 
Biblical quotation, **I am the Good Shepherd and I Imow my 
sheep and am known unto them.'' He likened Dr. Grosz- 
mann in character to the **Good Shepherd." Dr. Grosz- 
mann's entire work and pleasure in life, the speaker said, is 
to do good unto others, to go out into the ** by-ways and 
hedges'' and bring in. the halt and the maimed so that he 
may feed and cure th^. 
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1910 "WATCHUNG CREST/' 

JOHNSTON DRIVE. 

*,^- PLAINPIELD, N. J. 

»lprFaa,WE.THEp. 

CREST " i.r^^'^ERED j^^^^^ ^^ CHILDREN WHO HAVE BEEN 
APPROVA ^^^^^lELD i GROSZMANN SCHOOL, "WATCHUNQ 

AND Wrm^ ^STEEM ' a^^ JERSEY. DESIRING TO SHOW OUR 
AND EDTT/? ^^ '^'He "vf APPRECIATION OP THE PURPOSE 
THIS AfiT. '^^^N OP W^'^^^NAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
THEM Tn^^® ^^ CONV^S^^'^^^N^ CHILDREN," BEG TO TAKE 
^^ THE PUBLlo ^^ '^^ ^'^® MEMBERS AND THROUGH 
%^0Olt|pb ^^^ SENTIMENTS; THEREFORE BE IT 

****',THat THp 
ASSOCIATT ^^ARXY ^^^^^^NTS UNITE IN EXPRESSING THEIR 
^lON. jrp APPROVAL OP THE PURPOSE OF THE 

PI-lSHEn r.^^<^N TmT^ CONGRATULATE THE ASSOCIATION 
MORE Pa^^^^^G tS^ I^EMARKABLE GOOD IT HAS ACCOM- 
MILIAN p ^^^^JI^Rt V ®^^^T PERIOD OP ITS EXISTENCE AND. 
^^ THE <5*r.^* ^^OSZmI ^^ON their SELECTION OF DR. MAXI- 
^I^Ol/^ j?^^L. ^^^N AS THEIR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 

^is :3^^^ out^'?^'^^^^ ^as fallen the responsibility 

KEEN Pk^^^LBJDo Jr® PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

HIS PAlii^^^^I^TlON A ^^ "^^^ SUBJECT, HIS KINDNESS, HIS 

ONLY Th^ ^'^^ tiOVi^T^^ ABILITY TO READ THE CHILD, AND 

^^AISE2 Air^^^J^l:>'^ T ^^^ ^^^ CHILD, HAS WON FOR HIM NOT 

SCHOOL It '^^^:Rn^^^ ^^^ CONFIDENCE, BUT THE HIGHEST 

EDUCAT:p^tV^-^ a HniT^^^ OP THE PARENT. HE HAS MADE THE 

WHBi^^ T^r. ^IS (^^ '^O THE CHILD. AND HAS TRAINED AND 

^^ Ao "^^I^S JTA ^® "^O A NORMAL STATE. HE HAS HEALED 

^^'^ ^:^^^^^X> TvT^^ FAILED. HE HAS SUCCEEDED. 

A.I^]3 ^ HIM THE HIGHEST COMMENDATION AS HIS 

Tenth Anniversary Celebration. 



MISS PAULA MATZNBR, 
A former pupil. 

When called upon as a former pupil of this School to 
help celebrate its tenth anniversary, I can truly say that I 
was glad, (altho I do not feel that I can make a speech), still 
I have often wished for an opportunity to express my grati- 
tude to Dr. Groszmann and the School for the help I received. 

Of the pupils who were my schoolmates I know none 
who were not greatly benefitted. Altho I have lost track of 
many, I have heard of some of them since leaving the School, 
and so know that all these have been active and have ac- 
complished things of which they would have been incapable, 
I am sure, had they not received the individual training 
which each of them needed at a critical period in their lives. 
Their training in this School meant the making of them, far 
more so than could be said about boys and girls coming from 
ordinary schools. 

I can see now, as of course I could not at the time when 
I myself was a pupil of this School, that I enjoyed a rare op- 
portunity by being educated individually, — an opportunity 
which I could not have had in any ordinary institution. 
There children must be grouped in large classes and it is 
natural that individual needs cannot be considered as in 
many cases they should be. Without mentioning other im- 
portant reasons, the one of lack of time and special training 
on the part of the teacher is sufficient to make such individ- 
ual study impossible. 

I am myself studying to be a teacher, and I have ob- 
served children with great interest. I realize more and more 
how necessary special training is for the exceptional child, 
and I also realize where the teacher must learn. Indeed, 
where is the teacher who is specially trained to teach an ex- 
ceptional child, not one which is of low grade in intelligence 
and development, but one which can be made into a normal 
man or woman if only properly understood and trained ? 

When I look back upon my life in this School, I realize 
that what I needed was accomplished by methods which did 
not mean **all work and no play," for we certainly did have 
good times even while studying hard. And so I, who have 
felt what individual attention meant for me at a time when 
I needed it, can truly say that I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to express myself, and I do most heartily wish this 
movement the success which it deserves. 



HON. WILLIAM NBWCORN, 
Speaking on behalf of the Citizens of Plainfield. 

Ten years agro among the Blue Mountains of Virginia was 
established the institution that today is celebrating its Tenth 
Anniversary, with appropriate exercises. With its inception 
under the direction of Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, who 
for many years had made a careful study of the problem of 
the atypical child, a new departure was made and the school 
immediately attracted national recognition of this important 
sociological problem, resulting indirectly in the formation of 
the National Association for the Study and Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children. 

Through the untiring efforts of the Director and his as- 
sistants, the local institution has become more than a school 
:^r the education of exceptional or atypical children. 

Its sphere of usefulness has become so broad that it now 
serves as a clinical institution for the dissemination of such 
information as can be obtained from actual and practical ob- 
servation and study of the children, thus laying the foun- 
dation in other communities for the proper treatment of 
nervous and atypical children. 

The importance of this movement cannot be impressed 
too strongly upon the minds of the American people. It 
means the limitation of a number of eligibles for private and 
public institutions; it means the conferring of a blessing 
upon the exceptional child in giving him or her their chance 
and opportunity in this enlightened age, the development of 
their minds, as the result of mental and physical study, each 
case standing in a class by itself; it is also the means of 
dimunition of crime and prostitution. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the originators and 
developers of this laudable undertaking and it is, therefore, 
appropriate that as a citizen of the City of Plainfield, a word 
of encouragement should be given to Dr. Groszmann and his 
colleagues upon this auspicious occasion, for strange as it 
may seem, while the work they have been engaged in has at- 
tracted national recognition and approbation, local compre- 
hension of the true intent and object for the foundation of 
The Groszmann School has been meagre. 

Therefore, I say to my fellow citizens of the City of 
Plainfield and surrounding communities : Aid and assist those 
who have undertaken this praiseworthy and philosophical 
work by encouragement, advice, and, if in your means, by 
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financial assistance ; that those who are working in this par- 
ticular field for the betterment of mankind may know that 
the eyes of the community are upon them ; that their work is 
appreciated and, hence, not in vain, and your reward will be 
that you have contributed your little mite in endeavoring 
to make the exceptional child a credit to his parents, rela- 
tives and those among whom it may be his or her fortune to 
live. 

In conclusion, I desire to congratulate you. Dr. Grosz- 
mann, upon your work of the past and I trust that the future 
may demonstrate that your efforts have not been wasted and 
your reward will be the conscious feeling that springs from 
the performance of a good and noble action. 



DR. MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN. 

You may have the impression that the many evidences of 
love and esteem which have come to me on the occasion of 
this anniversary have been to me a source of unadulterated 
joy. And, of course, my experience this afternoon has been 
a joyful one and my soul is deeply touched. Yet, I have also 
a singular feeling which, while it is not distinctly painful, is 
certainly embarrassing. While the others were speaking this 
afternoon, assuring me that this work has achieved a meas- 
ure of success, to me there came sweepingly the consciousness 
of its imperfection, i^nd of the inadequacy of any one indi- 
vidual to build up an educational enterprise such as this, 
which is destined to point out altogether new ways and meth- 
ods, and to state a problem of world-wide significance. I feel 
somewhat like Till Eulenspiegel of the German fairy tale. 
It is said that when wandering in the mountains, Till would 
laugh and be joyful every time he made a difficult ascent of a 
mountain, and weep and be sad when he came to the easy de- 
scent. As this seemed queer to his friends who thought of 
the difficulties of going up, and of the pleasures of going 
down the hill, he was asked why he acted so contrarily. He 
answered, **In climbing the mountain I think joyfully of the 
easy descent ; and when I go down I think sadly of the new 
mountains before me that I have to climb.'' 

So it is with me today. This anniversary seems like hav- 
ing reached a pinnacle. But instead of rejoicing, I cannot 
help but think of the mountains beyond which we have to 
climb in our forward march. And I remember the hardships 
and sacrifices of the climb, and the difficulties of the prob- 
lems which must be faced. Few of you who are here today 
and are ready to congratulate me, will ever know what the 
uphill work that we have accomplished has meant in suffer- 
ing and determination. 

And while it is the joy of the fighter to be in the thick of 
the battle, — when the victory has been won, he may become 
conscious of the wounds which the fight has inflicted. The 
man who is building up a great work soon realizes that the 
work is infinitely larger than his own personality, and that 
he must be satisfied to be a humble worker in the vineyard of 
God. This work, to be fully accomplished, will need the in- 
tense co-operation of many, and it will reach its perfection 
when the name of the founder will only be a memory. 

But let me assure you that I do not mis-appreciate the 
love and greetings which have come to me today. They mean 
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encouragement and inspiration. And it is especially the love 
of **my children," those to whom I have given my life in per- 
sonal work, — a love which was so beautifully expressed to- 
day by one of them, — ^which makes this day precious to me. 
Love and congratulations may be considered the harvest 
which is being reaped now ; but in reality they are the seeds 
of new life and new eflforts to spring up in the heart and 
mind of the one to whom they are given. And it is in this 
sense that I thank you for what you have said and done 
today. 
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THE HISTORY AND AIMS OP THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND EDUCATION 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
By FRANZ J. A. TOREK, M.D.. 

President N. A. S. E. E. C, Adjunct Proleasor of Surgery, N. Y. 
Post Graduate Hospital. New. York, N. Y. 

New York. N. Y. 

Ten yeara ago, on April 1, 1900, Dr. Groszmann, the Ed- 
ucatioual Director of this Association, undertook the educa- 
tion of a nervous and peculiar boy, and, although he had then 
only a vague idea of the vast importance of the work thus in- 
augurated, we must consider that event as the beginning of 
the history of the N. A. S. E. E. C, which grew out of the 
Groszmann School, For many yeara before this time Dr. Grosz- 
mann had been superintendent of the Ethical Culture School 
of New York City, where he worked out some problems that 
were then new but have since been largely adopted. I refer 
to the establishment of the first complete system of medical 
inspection of school children in this country ; a task in which 
I had the privilege of assisting him. The results of the medi- 
cal examination, including measurements, were entered on 
cards. The observations made in the class room or in con- 
versation with the parents were similarly recorded, and, to- 
gether, these records furnished the material for studying the 
child's individuality, I mention these facts, because they 
go to show how the continued practice of studying the nor- 
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mal child individually led on to the application of the same 
principles in the study of the exceptional child. 

The Groszmann School, thus, had its origin with one 
pupil at **Comenius Grove," a farm near Charlottesville, 
Va. Soon it became apparent that the task which had been 
undertaken, was of unexpected magnitude. Dr. Oroszmann 
therefore moved the school to Washington Heights in New 
York City, where it remained for three years. When larger 
accommodations had to be found to keep pace with the 
growth of the school, the picturesque present site, **Wat- 
chung Crest," at Plainfield, N. J., was selected, where the 
grounds are so ample as to afford room for almost indefinite 
expansion. 

It had long since become evident that the needs of a 
great many exceptional children could not be suflSciently 
dealt with in a private enterprise, as their parents were too 
poor to defray the extraordinary expense necessitated by 
this special education. In fact. Dr. Groszmann had all along 
been accepting a number of pupils on a partial charity basis, 
defraying the expense from his private funds in order to fur- 
ther the work in which he was so intensely interested. This 
Association was therefore brought into existence, and the 
Groszmann School which had originated the movement, be- 
came only one of the activities of the National Association 
the scope of which is a much wider one. Its object is, not 
only to educate children who differ from the regular type of 
children, and who are therefore so happily called by Dr. 
Groszmann ** atypical" children, but also to provide for the 
scientific study of the problem of the nervous and atypical 
child and to publish the results of such investigations. It 
also aims to hold lectures and conferences like the present 
one, to maintain a library, and to establish courses of instruc- 
tion for the education of teachers and caretakers of excep- 
tional children. 

The problem of educating the exceptonal child, though 
similar in fundamental principles to that of educating a nor- 
mal child, is nevertheless so much more difficult and requires 
so much study and experience that special workers for this 
branch of education are needed. Modern pedagogy requires 
that even the education of normal children must be individ- 
ualized. No one has yet succeeded, nor will it ever be pos- 
sible, to formulate a scheme of education that will answer for 
all children. They differ too much in their physical and men- 
tal make-up. We cannot by education create an entirely 
new being. We are dependent upon the material that we 
find, and it is the function of education to develop this ma- 
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terial and build up on it. A large part of the material that 
we find in the child depends upon heredity, not necessarily 
from the immediate parents or grandparents, but sometimes 
from more remote ancestors. It la a well known observation 
that some children will resemble one member of the family 
at one stage of their development, while a year or two later 
they will remind one of another relative and again of still an- 
other. So it is also with their mental qualities. Certain 
traits or characteristics that were possessed by their nearer 
or more remote ancestors are likely to turn up and may 
form a very happy or perhaps a most unwelcome attribute. 
Fortunately, the source of inherited attributes, good and bad, 
is so plentiful, — two parents, four grandparents, eight great- 
grandparents, and so forth, — that out of this wealth of char- 
acteristics that have come down to us, the better ones can be 
developed and the worse ones suppressed. That is what edu- 
cation has to do. But how can it he done? The way to 
strengthen the child 's desirable faculties is the same as that 
in which you would develop his muscles, namely by exer- 
cise. Even the most perfectly shaped arm would dwindle 
down to a miserable member, if it received absolutely no ex- 
ercise, whereas, on the other hand, a less perfectly developed 
body may be improved by proper physical training. So it is 
with the mental faculties. They are strengthened by habit- 
ual exercise. Most of our actions are determined by the 
habits we form. One person's room will regularly be found 
in the wildest disorder, while in another person 's room every- 
thing will just as regularly be at the place assigned to it. In 
each case the regularly repeated exercise of an action has 
formed a habit, either good or bad. The same is true of the 
higher, more abstract functions, and education endeavors to 
exercise the child's good attributes, so as to make habits of 
them. "While this is true of the normal child, it applies with 
much greater force to the exceptional child, the "atypical" 
child. Here the individual study of the child must be still 
more searching. In these cases, furthermore, there is often 
some influence at work in the child's environment which 
tends to exaggerate the undesirable attributes. Hence it 
must be entirely removed from its old surroundings. At its 
new home the good qualities which before lay dormant, must 
be asserted and must receive the necessary exercise to change 
them into habits. But that takes a long time. In the case 
of the atypical child the correct habits must be very thor- 
oughly incorporated to prevent that relapse into the old con- 
dition which has often been observed when the child returns 
to its former surroundings. Therefore, a stay of several 
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years at an institution like the OroBzmann School ia, as a 
rule, desirable . 

In speaking of the ainiH of the Association I mentioned 

the publication of the results of i n vest i gat ions made at the 
school. Owing to lack of funds this has been possible only 
to a, moderate extent, as the Educational Director has been 
compelled to perform many of the functions that might 
otherwise be given over to an assistant. A Quarterly Mag- 
azine to be issued by the Association would be highly de- 
sirable. But even the mere expense of the publication has 
thus far been a great stumbling block. You have no idea 
how very economical we have to be to make both ends meet. 
In spite of these obstacles a number of important publica- 
tions have come from the pen of Dr. Oroszmann. One of the 
most important of these is a classification of exceptional chil- 
dren. As you can see from our Mid-Year Statement this 
classifieation has met with growing favor at the hands of 
the profession both in the United States and abroad. It is 
now being u.sed in a number of professional courses, most re- 
cently at Harvard University. 

I have already told you how very poor we are. A pion- 
eer institution of this kind cannot be self-supporting. Yet, 
the economic side of our work is of far-reaching importance 
to the general public. Doubtlessly many of those who now 
£11 the poor-houses, prisons, asylums, and houses of prosti- 
tution were atypical children who did not get a fair chance 
in their early training and who, owing to their inability to 
keep pace with their more favored brethren, were stamped as 
being lazy, or unwilling, or bad, or were laughed at, and who 
finally gave up the struggle against the great odds they had 
to face, and drifted wherever the tide happened to carry 
them. The current was practically sure to carry them down- 
ward to a lower and lower level. The work of this Associa- 
tion, therefore, is truly a prophylactic work, inasmuch as, by 
helping these unfortunates to help themselves, it prevents 
them from becoming a burden to society. It thus helps also 
to solve an economic problem ; for although it is expensive to 
educate these exceptional children, it is much cheaper than 
their subsequent maintenance by the State, if they have be- 
come degenerates. 

In the Annual Report that is about to be issued, I have 
shown that for the carrying out of our wider activities we 
are in need of donations to the amount of $100,000. I may 
add that I have the firm belief that these donations will be 
forthcoming at some time; for, doubtlessly, some of those 
who have enjoyed the benefits of this institution will, if they 
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attain wealth, be glad to show their appreciation of the edu- 
cation they received here, by contributing to the good cause. 
But that may be long time coming and we need the financial 
support now. So we must appeal to the men and women who 
are suflSciently broad-minded to grasp the importance of the 
problem we are trying to solve. 

When one visits **Watchung Crest" and beholds the 
beautiful wooded landscape with its hills and valleys and 
the City of Plainfield at one's feet, all brightly glistening in 
the mid-day sun, or, still more beautiful, when the setting sun 
throws its warmer, more sombre tints on the landscape, one 
feels that this is an ideal spot, fit for pensiveness and musing. 
At my last visit there I a^o could not help dreaming, and I 
looked back into the past, how the Oroszmann School started 
ten years ago with a single pupil and how this Association 
with its far-reaching influence has grown out of it. A little 
acorn had developed into a strong oak. And then I dreamed 
on, looking into the future. I saw how the oak spread its 
seed, how the seed took root and developed into a mighty for- 
est. This dream is bound to come true. We must be the car- 
riers of the seed; let us all endeavor to plant it on fertile 
soil, and we shall be happy in the knowledge that we have 
shared in bettering the lot of our fellow beings. 



II. 

WHAT IS BEING DONE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OP 

NEW YORK CITY IN THE TRAINING OP 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 

By ANDREW W. EDSON. 

Associate City Superintendent of Schools, 

New York, N. Y. 

I may say in the beginning that this city being so closely 
populated, and with people of all nationalities, naturally we 
have big problems to cope with. As we enter upon a close 
survey of exceptional children within our limits we must 
keep in mind that we labor under limitations and have made 
merely a beginning. We could not wait for ideal conditions 
before we made a beginning. We have here in this city 
crowded conditions such as are not found anywhere else in 
the new world, and special problems are often hard to deal 
with. We must plant our special classes right where our 
children are, not in the outskirts where we have plenty of 
ground and room. We do not take any children in the pub- 
lic schools except those that are capable of some intellectual 
education. If the child is not educable his place is in some 
institution. 

I will give one illustration of the effect of the associates 
of normal children with sub-normal children in a class I vis- 
ited a short time ago. A class of ungraded children was in 
a room well equipped for that work. A little before recess 
the children were taken to the play ground by the teacher. 
Soon the bell rang and to my surprise the little children were 
not called back to their class rooms. Instead they were al- 
lowed to remain in the play ground with the other children. 
I asked the teacher about this and she said that this was one 
phase of the work ; the children were thus made to feel they 
were a part of the school. 

We have three grades for backward and average pupils : 
Pirst is the C grade for those backward children who do not 
speak the English Language. In each of our large schools 
we have many pupils who must receive special instruction. 
It is good management to keep children who cannot read and 
write the English language at first in a class by themselves. 

The D class is for those who are somewhat behind in 
their regular grade work and who will soon apply for labor 
certificates. They must pass necessary tests before these cer- 
tificates are given to them. 
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The E class is for those who are somewhat behind in 
grade work but who by a little extra study and encourage- 
ment may be made to take three terms in two and in that way 
may graduate. 

In order to remedy backwardnees we are also establish- 
ing coaching classes in our summer schools. Last year we 
had over ninety classes tor those children not promoted. 
They took a six weeks' course in subjects in which they were 
behind. Of 2,798 children in these classes 1,935 received pro- 
motion certificates. It was a delight to visit those classes who 
by taking six weeks of coaching at public expense were in a 
position to be permitted to the regular classes. 

Truants and incorrigibles are a great problem with us. 
"We have three large schools for these children. The parental 
school, so-called, is in Jamaica. These children are placed 
there for two years. We have a Truant School in Manhattan 
on East 21st street, and one in Brooklyn, where they are 
taken for one year. In Manhattan we have a school, Public 
School 120, with something like one hundred and twenty pu- 
pils of the truant and incorrigible type. The principal, Miss 
Jones, is a lady of exceptional ability, and it is simply won- 
derful the influence she has upon these boys. Most of the 
pupils are put in small classes and given special training. We 
have been making experiments for a few years in this par- 
ticular line of work. The children are not regarded as crim- 
inals or even as truants. The help they receive there is of 
the highest value. 

I give one illustration. A boy came to the principal one 
day and said, "Wouldn't you like to have a mate here! If 
BO, I will have him here tomorrow morning." Next morning 
a little before nine o'clock he introduced him to the princi- 
pal. The principal soon got him interested and the boy was 
delighted to stay there. They have teachers who have hearts 
bigger than their heads. I think Dr. Groszmann and others 
have hearts that are prominent features. 

The third class is composed of mentally defectives. We 
started such a class several years ago in East Henry street. 
We found a room and had it equipped. We took out about 
two-thirds of the furniture and put in movable and adjust- 
able furniture and allowed one-third of the space for games. 
We now have an Inspector and Doctor to examine these chil- 
dren before they are admitted and again as seems best. They 
make a record of this examination. The third card is a ped- 
agogical record made four times per year. 
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PEDAGOGICAL RECORD. 



P. S Borough 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CHILDREN 

Proposed for an Ungraded Class 

P. S Borough 

Name Address 

Age Grade Nationality F M 

Yrs. in U. S Home Conditions 

Health Record: Nutrition Bone Dis Enl. Gl 

Teeth inroat Nose Vision R L 

Hearing R L Nervous Disease 

School Record: Kn'dg terms lA terms IB terms 

2A terms 2B terms 3A terms 3B terms 

Sp'c'l terms. School Att Cause of Irreg. Att 

Absence in last two terms Attention Memory 

Oral Exp Hand Work Phys. Tr Number 

Reading Writing . . . . , Sp. Tastes 

Disposition Behavior Habits 

Peculiarities 



Other Information 

Principal. 

SPECIAL MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

P. S Borough 

19 

Name 

1. General Condition 

A. Anatomical 

Cranium 

Facial Asymmetry , 

Palate , 

Teeth , 

Tongue Lips , 

Eyes 

Ears 

Limbs 

Skin 

Body in General 

B. Physiological 

1. Motor Function 

Tics 

Tremors 

Epilepsy 

Nystagmus 

Promptness 

Co-ordination 

Prehension, R L 

Gait 

Speech 

2. Sensory Function 

Vision, R L 

Hearing, R . •. L 

3. Condition of Heart 

Pulse 

Throat 

Remarks 

Medical Examiner. 
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MEDICAL RE-EXAMINATION 
P. S Borough 



Name .' 

General Condition 

Nutrition 

1. Motor Function 

Tics Tremors 

Epilepsy Nystagmus 

Promptness Co-ordination 

Prehension R .... L ... . Gait 

Speech Fatigue 

2. Sensory Function 

Eyes R L Ears R L. 

3. Condition of Heart Pulse 

C. Psychical 

Balance Proportion Moral Sense .... 

Attention Memory Will 

Peculiarities 

D. Development — Att. Diseases 

E. Family History: Births Miscar Deaths. . 

Cause of Diseases F M 



Medical Examiner. 
Recommendation: 



Inspector Ungraded Classes. 



At present we have over one hundred classes of these 
children. We have six classes in one building, Public School 
110. Brooklyn has about half as many as we have in Man- 
hattan. The Bronx has four classes and Queens has two and 
Richmond has three. We cannot do what they can in 
special schools like Dr. Johnstone's and Dr. Groszmann's, but 
in many ways we are doing splendid work. The fourth class 
is cripples. We have twenty-eight classes of cripples in Man- 
hattan, Bronx and Brooklyn. Transportation and medical 
attendances are supplied by philanthropic means. The Pub- 
lic School authorities have absolute charge of the instruction 
during school hours. 

The next class is for the tuberculosis children. We pro- 
vide for some of them on the roofs of clinics and on abon- 
doned ferry boats. The children are given all the eggs and 
milk they desire two or three times a day, and also medical 
treatment and education. 

The fifth class is a class of anaemic children. These 
children have a slight tendency towards tuberculosis. We 
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have a school where they can be given most of their instruc- 
tion out of doors. This is the beginning of what we may 
have in many of our schools. 

In the school for the deaf we have about 160 pupils, with 
classes limited to about ten pupils each. In conversation 
they are never allowed to use their fingers. The beginning 
of the work is very discouraging. I think in connection with 
deafness in our public schools our teachers are some times 
at fault and do not give the children the advantage of the 
foremost seats. Sometimes they do not recognize that the 
child is deaf, and the child naturally misses a good deal of 
what is going on in the class room. 

The next class is the blind. We have five schools where 
we have classes for the blind. These classes are limited to 
ten or twelve pupils each. They are brought there by their 
parents or by some other child. The city pays for the trans- 
portation. These children are not kept in classes by them- 
selves. Instead of isolating them they learn to read by their 
fingers and to use a typewriter. There is one child in each 
case who is the care keeper of the child while in school. Many 
of the children can walk thru the building without help what- 
ever. It is delightful to see these poor children at their work 
and enjoy their exercises. The School authorities are not 
begging them to come to school as we do not have any too 
much room but if the parents want them to come instead of 
going to an institution we provide place for them. 

We strive to find teachers by calling for volunteers. 
There are many teachers who respond, who come because of 
their love for the work. You will find that some teachers 
having a slight tendency towards tuberculosis take up the 
work because they get medical treatment themselves. We 
also give to such teachers a bonus of One Hundred Dollars 
($100.) 

DISCUSSION. 

Q. I desire to ask if you would enclude among those who 
should be educated by the public a child of the wealthy? 

A. Of course I do. My theory is that the community owes 
a duty towards every child and that every child should receive 
Instruction at public expense. 



III. 

THE PROBLEM OP DEFECTIVE PUPILS IN THE SEGU- 
LAE SCHOOLS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATB 

By MILLEDGE L. BONHAM, Jr., M.A. 
New York. N. Y. 

In discussing such a topic at a meeting of experts, it 
would be folly for me, a layman, to attempt any treatment 
of the scientific basis underlying the practise. Therefore, I 
shall confine myself to a few practical suggestions that are 
the outcome of my own observation and experience. 

Our first impulse is to say that there should be no such 
problem — these pupils should be in the institutions especially 
equipped for dealing with their cases. Granted. But the 
fact remains that there is such a problem. In many com- 
munities there are no such schools at all, in others the only 
ones are private institutions, beyond the means of most x>ar- 
ents. Yet in nearly every community will be found children, 
not idiots, — ^but defective, some of them; more, merely "sub- 
normal." Many of these defectives will be sent to the regu- 
lar schools. 

Consider first the public school. In most districts, prac- 
tically in all industrial communities, the poor people desire 
to send all their children to school, (regardless of mentality), 
until they are old enough to become wage-earners. Usually 
there is no one to stay at home with them. When 30 to 70 
children present themselves to a teacher for registration, it 
is impossible for her to ascertain their intelligence. It may 
be weeks before she discovers that certain pupils are feeble- 
minded. If there be no public provision for them, we shall 
find that their parents will insist that they are not so stupid 
as they seem, merely backward, timid, nervous, etc. Or they 
may insist upon their rights as taxpayers to send their chil- 
dren to school. 

What shall the teacher do with these children? If she 
gives them all the attention necessary, the rest of the class 
will be neglected; if she lets them sit there, abandoned to 
their own devices, they will retrogress. Also, she must see 
that the malicious pupils do not torment the defectives. 
How? In every grade there are pupils older than the aver- 
age, who have fallen behind the class and seem unambitious. 
I think that in nine cases out of ten, success will reward the 
teacher who puts one of these older pupils in charge of a de- 
fective, as a protector, letting him feel that he is trusted 
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and confided in, to help his feeble companion and the teach- 
Incidentally he will be helping himself more. These 
monitors should be seated nest their charges and allowed 
certain privileges necessitated by the helplessness of the de- 
|- fectives. 

In the next place, the teacher should send the defectives 
out for a frolic, and appeal, in their absence, to the rest of 
the class to co-operate with her in helping these afflicted ones. 
Tactfully made, such an appeal will rarely fail,^ — the mother 
spirit in the girls, the protective impulse in the boys, will re- 
spond to a judicious touch. 

Very naturally the teacher who is new at such work will 
tend to group these defectives for instruction, thereby de- 
priving them of the stimulus of contact with brighter minds. 
In all large classes, the teacher must form groups, but the 
defectives should be distributed, not segregated. They should 
take such part as they can in the easier and more mechanical 
tasks, but should not be expected even to approximate the 
rer[uirements as the normal children. At frequent in- 
tervals they should be sent out to frolic in the fresh air. As 
much manual training and music as possible should be given 
them, letting the other work drop largely out of sight. When 
the others are doing seat work in arithmetic, spelling, etc., 
give the defectives, pictures, blocks, splints, crayolas, man- 
ual training supplies, etc, A year spent in organizing their 
motor connections, in arousing their interests and in stimu- 
lating them to effort will be well spent, even if they can 
neither count nor write at the end of the session. Such pu- 
pils would necessarily repeat the grade, and during the sec- 
ond session in many cases it would be possible to teach them 
a little reading and number work, and how to write a little. 
As time goes on the tasks assigned them can be gradually 
increased, but keeping them simple enough to afford the 
pupil the stimulus of successful effort. 

The school physician should, at the outset, be asked to 
make a careful examination of each, advise diet, etc. He and 
the teacher should put themselves in touch with the parents 
as quickly as possible and endeavor to secure their cooper- 
ation in all sanitary and hygienic measures recommended. 
Every few weeks he should be given an opportunity to in- 
■pect and see how they respond to the measures used. 

Any ridicule from the teacher or teasing from the other 
■pupils should be absolutely prohibited, as this would thwart 
all efforts in their behalf, by increasing their timidity and re- 
luctance to makiag an effort. 
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Their offenses must not be ignored, but gentler and mild- 
er treatment must be given them. Each dereliction will 
probably call for personal study and special treatment. Tet 
these pupils must not be allowed to absorb an undue amount 
of the teacher's time, though they must receive encourage- 
ment and stimulation to attempt the tasks set them. All this 
will necessitate careful forethought and systematic planning 
on the part of the teacher, who ^ould be given every opjwr- 
tunity and encouragement in the working out of these prob- 
lems. Naturally these defectives will accumulate in the lower 
grades, so that the teachers selected for these grades should 
be gracious, tactful, patient, zealous, healthy and optimistic. 
A sense of humor is a sine qua non. They should be paid the 
utmost the treasury will permit. Put the ablest teachers in 
these grades — as Kipling says, if you must "use razors to 
cut grindstones, by all means get the best cutlery." 

Now as to the private school. Here the defectives are 
the children of those parents who are not willing to recog- 
nize the fact, that their children are deficient, so take the po- 
sition that they merely need more individual attention than 
the public school can give; of those who recognize the true 
status, but think a stigma attached to attendance upon the 
special schools; of those whose children have been rejected 
by the special institutions, on the ground that they are not 
so deficient as to be received, and might deteriorate if in con- 
tact with lower minds. The private school should exercise 
the utmost caution in accepting any defective pupil, assuring 
itself that the parents will give it a free hand, and above all, 
assuring itself of the co-operation of a competent specialist 
in the diseases of children. 

For a day school the problem is much the same as in the 
public school, except that a special teacher might be secured 
to relieve the regular ones of the regular subjects for the de- 
fectives. 

With the boarding school the problem is somewhat dif- 
ferent. The responsibility is greater, but the chances of suc- 
cess are brighter. Here the children can have the same 
oversight continuously, and not be under the strain of ad- 
justing themselves to both home and school, daily. During 
school hours the points suggested above would apply here 
also. During recreation hours, meal time and sleeping hours, 
the greatest problems present themselves ; hence these periods 
must receive the utmost forethought and attention. 

In play hours the co-operation of the normal pupils is 
the most important thing. An instructor should be present, 
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however, not to direut the play which ahould be spontaneous, 
but to see that the defectives are not imposed upon, tor- 
mented, ignored or inducted into vicious practices. He must 
also see that such pupils are not allowed to give way to their 
characteristic inertia, but compelled to participate in all the 
romping and games. 

The diet of these pupils should be prescribed and its ef- 
fects noted by the specialist. His directions should be fol- 
lowed implicitly ; these directions should be given after semi- 
weekly inspections of the patients. 

The sleeping apartments of these pupils should have the 
maximum sunlight and fresh air. Only two pupils should 
occupy a room, one defective and one normal, the latter the 
most trustworty in school; who has been led to feel that he 
has been honored by your confidence in entrusting his af- 
flicted room-mate to his charge. Of course, each should have 
his own bed. Also, teachers should enter these rooms at var- 
ious hours during the night to see that ventilation is secured, 
covering sulBcient, etc. 

This requires the careful consideration of the question 
as to whether or no the school should take defectives. If 
the answer is in the affirmative, then the staff must be se- 
lected with even more care and deliberation than is always 
necessary. The members must be chosen because of their 
zeal, loyalty, tact, sympathy and permanent interest in such 
work. Given such teachers and the right sort of physician, 
it will often happen that a small private school can do more 
for such children than the special institutions. Yet if a 
school gets the reputation of being a refuge for feeble- 
minded, the normal pupils will go elsewhere, thereby defeat- 
ing the very object of receiving defectives. Accordingly, 
each case should be scrutinized very minutely, and accepted 
only after the diagnosis of the specialist has determined that 
the chances of success are encouraging. Even then the num- 
ber of defectives should he a very small fraction of the en- 
tire enrollment, and the regular pupils ahould be made to 
feel that each case is a special one, accepted only on trial 
and because you feel that they are willing to help uplift these 
weaker ones. Assure them that if it is found that such pupils 
are retarding the regular work, or interfering with the prog- 
ress of the normal pupils, they will be removed at once. If 
this is done tactfully, so as to secure the co-operation of the 
regular pupils, it is manifest that the admission of a few de- 
fectives will have a valuable and important ethical effect 
upon the normal cbUdren. If at the same time that you let 
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light into darkened minds, you make others realize that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive, that service brings 
happiness, then your school will be justified ethically, civic- 
ally and sociologically. 

So much for the defectives — about 2 per cent, of the 
school population, according to Gulick. 

Now as to the ''subnormals/' ranging between 5 and 30 
per cent, of our pupils. They include pupils who are not 
feeble minded, but are retarded by some physical defect, 
nervousness or embarrassment and have gotten the reputa- 
tion of being dullards. Dr. Groszmann, in various addresses, 
has suggested ideas which have sometimes been considered 
Utopian. I desire to bring a few of these forward for your 
consideration, merely saying that they do not seem Utopian 
to me, but full of common sense. 

In the first place every teacher should be required to 
learn sufficient physiology, psychology and paidology to pre- 
clude her doing anything to increase the number of dullards. 
Most dullards are not born but made. Dr. Shields holds out 
that most cases of stammering are the result of frightening 
nervous children. Dullards are not hopeless, if taken in the 
beginning, but any subnormal child may become a dullard 
if handled clumsily. The monitors referred to above are one 
class of subnormal or retarded children. Of course, thosb 
who are selected for monitors should be pupils who are be- 
hind mainly on account of absence from school, not those 
who are themselves abnormal. 

The attention given these subnormals must be system- 
atic, not haphazard. Each case needs individual study by 
the teacher. Instead of being compelled to attempt to come 
up to the standard, the standard must be adapted to them. 
One will need much manual training, with almost no arithme- 
tic for awhile ; another will require less manual training, but 
much help in reading, practise in counting, and so on. This, 
of course, means smaller classes; that means additional ex- 
pense, for not only shall we need niore teachers, but specially 
trained teachers. Yet the additional expense will be money 
saved, for it will help decrease the total of poverty, ignor- 
ance and crime. 

Even with smaller classes and better teachers, there will 
be need for ungraded classes. These are not to be dumping 
grounds for pupils that tactless teachers can not manage, 
but should be reserved for the special subnormals that com- 
petent physicians and expert teachers agree should be re- 
moved from the regular grades. Here they should be given 
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every opportunity for self -revelation, ao that a correct diag- 
nosis may be made. Thence they may be restored to regulai 
classes, sent to vocational schools, schools for defectives, etc., 
as their work reveals their needs. Evidently such a room 
will be a psychological clinic as well as a sociological incu- 
bator, hence it must be under the direction of an exception- 
ally endowed and well trained teacher who loves the worli 
and realizes its noble opportunities. 

I believe that such measures conscientiously and patiently 
applied will succeed in restoring many subnormals to the 
normal class, and will prevent the conversion of potential 
into actual dullards. Even so, there will be some cases of 
retarded pupils who will leave school before restoration. 
Are these to be allowed to relapse to their former state ? If 
not, it will be necessary to follow them up after they ieavt 
school. As Dr. Groszmann points out, this will call for the 
modification and extension of compulsory attendance laws, 
the multiplication of evening schools, (with ungraded clash- 
es), and further, for the creation of a special bureau which 
shall co-operate with educational departments and boards 
of charities and corrections, for the care of subnormals who 
have left school. I know this schu-me will be assailed as pa- 
ternalistic, but remember that paternalism and patriotism 
spring from the .same root. 

These remarks apply, of course, to the public schools, 
yet the private schools are likely to have a larger proportion 
of dullards, potential and actual, than the public schools. 
''Their problem will be mainly in the selection of teachers who 
have the will and the ability to study each pupil thoroughly. 
Private schools seldom have very large classes, and this can 
be done without additional expenditure. But the school 
owner who is not merely after the dollars will feel obligatetl 
to do even more. He, too, will probably find it necessary to 
have an ungraded class; and it will be his duty to see that 
its members are either on the road to restoration or that 
they be sent to institutions that can properly care for them. 
At the same time he must see that the normal pupils are get- 
ting such care that they will not feel that they are being 
held to the level of the dullards. So small and numerous 
classes, with very flexible gradation should be the rule 
rather than the exception. 

All these remedies, and more, are needed, but can we 
not do something to prevent abnormality ! Stricter marriage 
laws, with better enforcement are needed, as well as more 
exact and extensive vital statistics, and closer study of in- 
fancy, Fiske points out that civilization, founded on the 
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family, is due to the long period of infancy in man, — ^why 
then, sdiould not society do something to insure the birth of 
normal infants and the maintenance of their normal status? 
I am aware that these thoughts contain little, if any- 
thing, that is new or original. They are simply the contri- 
bution of one who having for ten years come in contact with 
such cases in public and private schools, realizes the magni- 
tude of the problem. 
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When we follow mankind in its path through centuries, 
beginning with the self-worahiping individual of the Greeks, 
then on through the dark middle ages, where the value of 
the individual is praetically nil, and approach the modern 
era, there dawns upon us one of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of human reason in its path of progress, a most won- 
derful awakening of the social-consciousness, the rise and 
development of the social sense oE duty and obligation, the 
social conscience. 

The beholder of the past meets with gloomy experiences ; 
he finds villagers working as serfs, meekly submitting to op- 
pression; men are sold into bondage by greedy rulers, here 
and there chained into gangs like animals and succumbing to 
pitiful and heart-rending suffering. One smitten by an in- 
fectious disease, is cast into wilderness with neither medical 
care nor even a word of comfort and encouragement. But 
the era of enlightenment, the age of reason furnishes a differ- 
ent picture. Hugo Grotius writes his "Jus naturale and jus 
civile," and Herbert of Cherbury publishes his book "De 
veritate. " Laws are promulgated for the proper protection 
of the masses; the physically and mentally disabled are re- 
ceiving proper care ; not only are devastating epidemics com- 
bated, but prophylactic measures for prevention of dis- 
eases are instituted and irrespective of whether the individ- 
ual is poor and incapacitated or not — he feels and knows his 
relation and obligation to society in general and to the indi- 
vidual iu particular. Here the value of the individual looms 
np as a positive one. And this social consciousness mani- 
fests itself constantly in wider circles. While Ellen Key 
terms the nineteenth century the century of the infant, for 
it is in this century that parents became more and more con- 
Bcious of their duties toward the offspring, it became the 
mission of the twentieth century to awaken in the social 
consciousness the duties and obligations toward the indi- 
vidual, the moat precious asset of a nation. 

To the most — fortunately to the most — of our children 
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society owes no other obligation than the shaping of the cir- 
cumstancea of their parents in such a manner, as not to in- 
terfere with the sucdessful progress of their progeny. 

In the discharge of its social duties towards the adult, 
exterminating the slums, and the substituting humane con- 
ditions for the poorest, the community has fulfilled its ob- 
ligation towards most of our children. 

But alongside of these— the normal and healthy children 
who are in need of nothing more than parents and a home, 
there are thousands of abnormal, atypical or exceptional 
children, who do not fit into the normal family or ordinary 
school environment, and to them and to itself through them 
society owes quite another obligation. 

They are in need of a particular kind of education in a 
particular environment and of a specially trained guardian. 
Thus we are facing the question : is it the duty of the com- 
munity to comply with this need? Shall the atypical or ex- 
ceptional child receive training suited to its needs at public 
expense ? 

While the normal child is successfully Hearing its goal 
in various walks of life, the atypical one is very apt to fol- 
low by-ways that may lead it to inspiring and lofty aims or 
to frightful depths. A more or less nervous, eccentric and 
instable child under inexperienced supervision or without 
any guidance at all is apt to degenerate into a shiftless, tur- 
bulent, irresponsible mind who frequently, nay very fre- 
quently, ends in insanity or as a criminal, in a word he may 
become a leader or a misleader. And that is exactly where 
the danger lies. Society suffers from these elements, which 
are shiftless, erratic and ineffective. They cause disturb- 
ances, they corrupt the morals, they are respousile for ir- 
rational modes of life, for sinister methods in their vocation, 
for perverse ideals and theories. 

The feeble-minded and otherwise abnormal and defect- 
ive types of persons, will, in most cases be handed over to in- 
stitutional care, or be otherwise eliminated from the ranks of 
the struggling millions even in childhood. But the atypical 
or exceptional cases, as they are understood in this paper, 
will not be so readily segregated and kept away from society, 
they're apt to grow up among us as pointed out above and 
become a constant menace to our institutions and to our na- 
tional progress. From their ranks come the cranks, the dem- 
agogues, the mischief-makers, the trouble -brewers in homes 
and in public life ; those whose warped mentality and eccen- 
tric intensity will distort the problems of the day. And yet, 
if rationally trained and disciplined early, they would i 
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terially add to our leadership, to the bone and sinew of our 
community, to some of the most valuable elements of prog- 
ress. Examples are too numerous to mention here, but it may 
not be out of place to mention two prominent contrasts. The 
boy Sidis who, under proper training, discovered the fourth 
dimension and Harry K. Thaw who under improper training 
degenerated into an insane criminal, are examples of recent 
date. 

Is it not the manifest duty of the community, both from 
an ideal and a material standpoint, to pave the way of the 
exceptional child toward lofty aims and to bar it from de- 
basements Would not society act in its own best interests, 
would it not relieve itself of a cumbersome and dangerous 
burden, if the number of its insane and criminals would be 
materially reduced by proper prevention? Surely no one 
will gainsay. But it is not only a matter of interest, it is also 
righteousness that demands it of the social body. As long 
as society arrogates to itself the right to punish crime, it is 
also its imperative duty to prevent crime, to nip it in the very 
bud. 

Classes for the care and education of the unfortunate 
consumptives are being established and maintaine<), certainly 
a very wise precautionary measure against the dissemination 
of the disease and at the same time guarding against ignor- 
ance with its inevitable consequences. Do we not in the same 
measure owe a duty towards the child that shows a tendency 
to suffer or already suffers from an infectious mental ailment 
with a proclivity to exert a baneful influence upon the plastic 
minds of its playmates and schoolmates in their youth with 
its dire consequences to the social body in their adult life? 

The segregation of the exceptional child is just as much 
indicated as in the case of the consumptive. Ungraded and 
special schools and classes, such as are now being connected 
with public school systems, can do very good woric with 
what we may call pseu do -atypical children, that is to say, 
those with whom a more individualized instruction or dis- 
cipline will suiHee. Pseudo-atypical children are such 
whose progress in school had been hindered by temporary 
illness, change of schools, slower rate of development, or 
physical difficulties, such as lameness, or deformities, im- 
paired hearing or vision, etc. Also children of an unusually 
rapid physical development, without genuine pathological 
precocity belong to this class; and that class which is difiS- 
eult of management (the naughty, troublesome, spoiled chil- 
dren) can be very satisfactorily reached by individual at- 
tention in such special classes. But the atypical child re- 
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quires, in most instances, a removal from its home, which 
often has been a direct or indirect cause of atypical condi- 
tions, into an environment where all educational forces can 
be scientifically co-ordinated. And this applies to the rich 
and poor alike. They require the closest observation and 
study, so that each manifestation can be understood in its 
causality and as a developmental symptom. Educators 
and physicians must co-operate in the study of the problem of 
the exceptional child. 

It is an appalling mistake to mass these exceptional chil- 
dren together with the normal in classes, the curriculum of 
which requires some kind of common proficiency in a large 
number of studies; and the maintenance of which depends 
upon lockstep methods of teaching and of such reaction by 
the child as must inevitably destroy in the exceptional chila 
the ability of asserting its individual growth. In fact, what 
is best and strongest and necessarily individual is as a rule 
irreparably curtailed and deformed by this mechanical grad- 
ing, which is worse even in the weU-equipped city schools 
than in those of rural districts, where one finds more freedom 
for the pupil if the teacher is at all conscious of the possibil- 
ities of the exceptional child. 

Among some exemplary institutions, Dr. Groszmann's 
school for atypical children is the best evidence how the ap- 
parently impossible can become an actual possibility in the 
matter of turning the abnormal child into a useful member 
of society. We have attained to the age of analysis and 
synthesis and have wrought marvels in the field of scientific 
research through the application of these principles. Dr. 
Groszmann's school has proven eminently successful during 
its ten years of existence by applying these principles to the 
education of the exceptional child, by analyzing its poten- 
tialities and synthesizing its units in proper proportions, thus 
creating a new equilibrium, a new readjustment to a new 
environment, a rearrangement of its ideas into normal 
streams of thought and thereby inculcating new habits lead- 
ing to normal, to useful action. I plead that humanity as 
well as selfishness, that charity as well as justice impera- 
tively demand that the exceptional child receive training 
suited to its needs at public expense. 
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In order that anything, be this of an organic or an inor- 
ganic nature, should be perfect in its entirety it must be so 
in its details and a child in order to be physically as well as 
mentally normal must have all its organs performing their 
intended fimetions normally. In other words, all the child's 
organs, be they of lesser or greater importance, must be 
anatomically and physiologically perfect. 

In my endeavor to show how defective organs hinder 
the proper development of children, I shall limit myself to 
the defects of the oral cavity. 

"Malocclusion" is in the oral cavity both, the origin 
and the result of almost all the defective and pathological 
conditions, which in their turn contribute to retard or arrest 
development of othei^rgans. 

It may be possible to trace the origin of malocclusion 
even as far back as intra-uterine life; it certainly is possible 
to prove that often malocclusion is due to improper care of 
the child's mouth in early infancy; the necessity of stimu- 
lating the bone growth of the mandible and maxilla, being 
as often overlooked as is overlooked the important relation 
of well developed jaws and palatal arches to the respiratory 
apparatus. No straight nasal septi, well developed nares, 
wide chest containing perfectly developed lungs, can be 
found in children with constricted palatal arches or with 
prognathic jaws ; and it is not necessary to explain that chil- 
dren who cannot properly air their lungs and who are lack- 
ing of proper blood supply will not receive the needed pabu- 
lum to their brain, and thus, we find them retarded in their 
mental development as an indirect consequence of their oral 
defects. 

In order to strengthen this assertion I will casually men- 
tion, without going into statistical details, that in Germany, 
where at first the city of Strassburg and later other cities 
and state governments were made to see that it was their 
duty to care for the correction of oral defects in children, the 
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people have reached the gratifying result of seeing that chil** 
tlren who were backward in their stiidies have risen in ranks I 
in their classes iitaking wonderful progress after their oral 1 
defects were corrected. 

Oral defects of a different character than the ones at- | 
tending the malformation of the jaw bones or the malposi- 
tion of the teeth in the jaws, are the direct cause of inter- 1 
ference with the proper physical and mental development ol I 
children. I mean such common oral defects as " Tooth- j 
decay" and I intentionally use the terms "Common" and| 
' ' Defects. ' ' 

"Common," because tooth-decay is found in 97% of, I 
school children and is so widespread araonp people all over 1 
the world that Professor Jesaen, the originator of the Strass- J 
burg School Dental Clinic, names tooth-decay "Die Volks-] 
krankheit" (the disease of the people.) 

"Defects," because while tooth-decay is mostly a patho-1 
logical condition, per se, very often this pathological condi- 1 
tion is enhanced by an arrested or retarded development of I 
the tooth atmoture. 

Tonth-deeay, in young children, if not corrected in time " 
so as to retain the attacked organ through repair, will result 
in ultimate loss of one or more of these organs. The loss of 
as little as one tooth is sufBcient to bring about malocclusion ; 
the loss of more teeth will result in extended malocclusion, . 
which at an age prior to the eruption of the "first permanentj 
molar," commonly known as the "sixth year molar,'" 
to result in malposition of the permanent teeth, because the! 
crowns of these develop between the roots of the temporary ■ 
teeth. 

But malposition of permanent teeth is one of the pre- 1 
disposing factors of tooth-deeay, and while teeth placed i 
correct apposition to each other, act as a self- clean sing ap- 
paratus, and thereby are greatly protected from the ravage^ 
of caries, irregularly placed teeth can only with great vi 
lance be kept from decaying, and only extraordinary p 
caution for perfect cleanliness of all and everyone of 1 
tooth surfaces and sulci will save them. In a mouth where 
occlusion is perfect, which implies that the maxilla i 
mandible are perfectly developed, that all the teeth are prf 
ent and are in their correct position with regard to the e 
in which they are placed and with regard to their relatioi 
the teeth in the opposite arch, the soft tissues and c 
the oral cavity, such as cheeks, lips and tongue, will, durinjB 
the aet of mastication, come in close contact with all the 8 
faces of these teeth and a natural self-cleansing [ 
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the result ; and so well will perfect, nature do this, which in 
defective oral cavities only extraordinary artificial care for 
cleanliness will accomplish, that usually in a perfectly devel- 
oped mouth tooth-decay will be a negligible quantity. 

But perfect nature is rare and so are perfectly developed 
oral cavities and the majority of children on account of it, 
labor under difficulties which impede their physical and men- 
tal development; waiting for proper care which, if given in 
time and given efficiently and universally, not sporadically 
as it is given at present in a few clinics kept up by philan- 
thropy,^will be, from a political economical standpoint, of 
such benefit to the state, and society that the expenditure 
which the state. — and the state alone can do it universally, 
efficiently, — would make, will be thousand-fold repaid by 
building up a body of men and women well developed phys- 
ically and mentally, while without corrected oral defects the 
development will never go on normally. 

The German Government, many years ago, recognized 
the need of correcting oral defects in order to improve the 
physical condition and thereb,v to develop mental facnlties, 
when through its secretary of war it issued the ordinance 
that the young man entering the German army or navy must 
pass through the military dental infirmary before taking up 
duty. When it is realized that in Germany every able bodied 
man must at the age of 21 at the latest, take up military 
duties and that in doing so, his oral defects are corrected and 
oral hygiene is established by force of habit for the rest of his 
life, a result is reached which if parental physique has any 
influence upon the physical and mental development of off- 
spring. — and I believe few are the ones who doubt this, — 
we find the German offspring having the advantage of paren- 
tal good influence, from at least the male parent side. "With 
the advent, since 1905. of the public school dental clinic and 
its generalization in Germany, the care of oral defects will 
gradually turn from a corrective, into a prophylactic meas- 
ure, and both boys and girls, benefitting from it, the chil- 
dren of future German generations as a consequence of it, 
will have the advantage of parental good influence from both 
the male and female parent, and thus the German people 
can look forward to a race with normal oral development, 
with proportionate jaws, well occluding teeth, perhaps al- 
most immune to the ravages of caries, and I dare say, as a 
final consequence of all this, to a better general physical de- 
velopment, and through it, necessarily to a higher mental 
development. 

The system of public school dental clinic, which at pres- 
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ent is spread over almost all of Germany, is taken up very 
fast by other European countrieN, Switzerland leading next 
to Germany. In the United States of America, the dental 
profession has almost since its existence as a profession, tried 
to do something towards instituting clinics for correcting 
oral defects, for such who could not pay, but most of such 
clinics after a short time would go out of existence. In re- 
cent years more concentrated efforts of the profession aided 
by philanthropic institutions ha^e resulted in a more system- 
atic care of the mouth of- — a very few amongst the very 
many— children who need it. Here in New York, for in- 
stance, where statistics show that over 300,000 children have 
oral defects, only a few hundred children frequenting three 
of the Industrial Schools supported by the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, have the privilege of 
having their oral defects attended to. In the State of Massa- 
chusetts and especially in Boston, very serious efforts were 
made towards generalizing the school dental clinic. In Ohio 
the dental profession, seconded by philanthropy, and in a 
measure aided by the state, expects to carry out a program, 
which, if effectively carried out, will take care of oral de- 
fects of all school children. 

Past experiences, in this country as well as in countries 
where such half way measures, as are tried now here, were 
attempted, show that nothing really efficient and of a uni- 
versal benefit can be gained in this direction, unless it is un- 
dertaken and carried out by its "Natural Guardian" — the 
State. Therefore, at the Sixtieth Annual Session of the 
American Medical Association in June, 1909. during a dis- 
cussion* in the section of Stomatology, I emphasized the 
importance of instituting and maintaining of dental clinics 
by the states or cities, appointing dentists at sufficiently high 
salaries and with prospects of becoming pensioned, so that 
serving in clinics, they shall refrain from private practice 
and give their entire time to this work. I am glad to say 
that enough interest was stimulated amongst the members 
of the section, for a resolution to be proposed and carried, 
that the house of delegates of the A. M. A. be requested to 
recommend to Legislature this measure.! I earnestly hope 
that the house of delegates of the A. M. A. will favorably 
act upon it and that finally it will be taken up by the state, 
who asserting itself in modem society as its guardian, there- 
by assiunes responsibility for its welfare. 

•PubUshed In the Journal of American Medtcal Asaoclatlon, Feb. 
tPubllshed in the Journal of the American Medical 
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Each new bom child becomes a prospective member of 
society and according as to how his or her faculties will de- 
velop, it will become a useful or a useless member, — a ' ' help ' ' 
or a "burden" — ^to society. If by means which, for the great 
masses of the people, the state alone can employ, some chil- 
dren may be changed from useless into useful members, it is 
plain that it is the state's duty to undertake this task. 

The very fact that the state asserts itself as guardian of 
society by assuming the privilege of regulating and govern- 
ing society, implies the obligation — no privilege without ob- 
ligation — that the state be watchful that such rules and reg- 
ulations which it imposes upon society, may comfortably and 
profitably, both to society and the state, be carried out. When 
the state ordains that all parents must send their children to 
school, the state takes the obligation first towards the child, 
that it be placed and kept in such physical comfort that its 
mental faculties may develop to their highest possibilities, 
thereby not needing to spend more than the nffieially ac- 
knowledged necessary time, for going through the school 
grades; second, the state takes the obligation towards so- 
ciety, who contributes to the state's budget, that it may not 
be burdened any more than necessary, as it would with chil- 
dren with uncorrected physical defects, impeding their men- 
tal faculties and placing them in the position to need the at- 
tention of teachers, and to use the space in schools reserved 
to them, for longer periods of time, thus burdening the state 
budget. 

That such oral defects as malformed jaws and arches 
with their bad influence upon the development of other or- 
gans, indirectly retard mental development, I believe was 
clearly explained early in this paper, and which mother does 
not know of the debilitating influence upon her children of 
the other defect, the common "Tooth-decay"! How many 
sleepless nights passed in agonies of pain, residting in the 
physical inability of regular school attendance were not the 
consequences of "Tooth-decay"! 

If the parent is not financially in a position to have the 
oral defects of the child properly attended to in time, or if 
only out of lack of better knowledge the parent neglects this 
needed attention to the child, and as a result, as said above, 
regular school attendance is interfered with, on account of 
physical debility, is not thereby mental development im- 
peded! Will the child not lose his time, and will not the 
state spend more for educating this child?— It is, therefore, 
to the interest both of the child and the state, that the state 
undertakes the correcting of oral defects in children, begin- 
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ning at the earliest age possible, with a view rather of pro- 
phylaxis than eiire. 

In order to waive the possibility of a doubt as to the 
fact whether the expense to the state to maintain school 
dental clini<;s is not greater than the schooling of children 
with uncorrected oral defeets, I will mention that in Ger- 
many where this experiment has been carried on for over 
five years, statistics show that the former proposition costs 
a preat deal less than the latter. It costs the city of Strass- 
burg about 12 cents yearly per child to correct and maintain 
in good condition its oral cavity. 

It is hard to lay down rules as to how the condition re- 
lating to correction and prevention of oral defects should be 
coped with, but taking for example what was done else- 
where, where success was the result of efforts, it may be easy, 
following in their footsteps to carry oiit their program. 

It may be expedient to begin by introducing in the cur- 
rieuli of the schools for kindergarten and public school 
teachers, enough of oral hygiene instructions to enable the 
teachers to intelligently explain and inculcate to their classes 
the need and methods of oral cleanliness, as a precursor to 
better oral development. Further, to arrange for systematic 
periodical conferences, given by dentists to pupils of all the 
public schools, inviting to these conferences the parents of 
pupils, and in connection with the lecture to illustrate the 
normally developed mouth, the defective month, the result 
of early corrected defects and the sad consequence of ne- 
glected oral defects; to illustrate how home hygiene ought 
to be carried out and to lay great emphasis upon proper in- 
fant diet and above all, not to forget to preach that true 
maxim which is printed in the German dental clinics; "A 
clean tooth surface does not decay ! ' ' 

Such measures as stated above if carried out universally 
will have the effect that when the state will take the next 
absolutely necessary .step in order to accomplish results, — 
when it will institute and maintain the public school dental 
clinic and make it a rule for every pupil to pass through it, 
for thorough periodical oral examinations, by dentists paid 
by the state and giving their time exclusively to the clinic, — 
the parents and pupils will not look upon this rule as arbi- 
trary or despotic but will gladly obey it. Of course the 
school dental clinic, after establirfiing the needs of each in- 
dividual child, is not to force the children to have their de- 
fects corrected by the state, if their parents are willing to 
have private practitioners do it for them, but in the interest 
of general hygiene, of society and of the state, such children 
who cannot seek paid services shall be cared for by the state. 
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Let me confess at the outset that I am without any spec- 
ial knowledge, also without qualification as an expert in the 
study of this subject, but primarily as one who is interested 
and one who feels a very great need of educating these chil- 
dren. I was led to accept this invitation because of my in- 
terest and because I wanted to indicate the relation of this 
university to this discussion. I think from a general stand- 
point that the two phases of this subject are the phase of cure 
and the phase of prevention. Of these two I think the phase 
of prevention is more important. The phase of cure touches 
the present atypical children. The phase of prevention 
touches the race to come. 

Concerning the phase of cure I find myself very strongly 
in favor of the position that special classes should be organ- 
ized for those who are atypical rather than have them dis- 
tributed with the regular classes, I recognize the difficulties 
with special classes. There are practical difSeulties. We 
cannot always have special classes bnt where they can be 
had I think that the special class is desirable. Not having 
experience of my own I called upon one of my students who 
"is a teacher for special children in this city under Dr, Edson, 
who writes "In the first place, the special classes are of great 
"value to the regular teachers; second, to the backward 
children who now have the work fitted to them instead of 
being made to do the regular work because they could not 
fit themselves to it; third, to enlarge scientific knowledge 
of the problem and subjects envolved in backwardness," 
This last point will particularly appeal to the members of 
this Association, In the laboratory you are in a position to 
study the atypical child as you are not when you are with 
the normal children. 

Reference has been made to the characteristics of teach- 
ers dealing with atypical children. 1 want to emphasize 
these characteristics for the teacher of atypical children: 
cheerfulness, good cheer, good humor, sense for the ridicu- 
lous, etc. Let me emphasize the importance of selecting a 
teacher who by nature is cheerful, not easily discouraged, 
and sees the bright side of things. If not, you have to change 
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P the teacher, if you have special claBsea. I remember visiting 
I an institution for atypical children. The first thing I noticed, 
altho the windows were open, was the need of ventilation 
and then I saw those signs of physical defects. It took me 
some little time to readjust myself to live in that castle of 
despair. We tend to get hopeless in the situation but one 
must rely upon what natural cheer he possesses. 

Of course we all find ourselves in very general support 
of the principal of cure to be founded in motor training. It 
is desirable in every case of the atypical children. It ia the 
expression that counts. You eome here to hear. If you ex- 
press an opinion, that particular opinion will remain in your 
mind longer than the idea which went into one ear and ont 
the other ear. The trouble is the difficulty of getting atypical 
children interested. 

I pass from the first side, the phase of cure, to the phase 
of prevention. I should like to ask a question which I am 
not able to answer. I should like to know what percentage 
of atypical children have one or two atypical parents or 
grandparents. That would enable us to answer the question 
to a degree. To what extent it is inheritance, and to what 
extent it is environment? If it is true that dullards are made, 
I am sure we might reform in our methods of handling them. 
I am under the impression that the law of heredity operates 
in the ease of stupidity and that to an extent we are dealing 
with heredity and I am inclined to think that dullards and 
atypical children are born rather than made. The question 
of prevention is essential in the problem of improving human 
species. There are two sides to this question. One side is 
to promote proper mating and the other to avoid improper 
mating of unfit life- partners. In this point I am somewhat 
clearer. How shall we state the law for the right method of 
fitting life partners? "When two parents with the same de- 
fects marry the prodigy must have the same defects and 
there is no remedy for the defect by education. The only 
rule, a very firm one, that can be given at present is that a 
person should select as a consort one who is stronger in those 
desirable conditions in which he himself is weak. I feel that 
we should educate adolescence in the principal of heredity 
and in the possibility of improving human life by proper 
marriages. Now on the negative side of prevention, avoid 
the oncoming weak type of human beings. There are three 
thousand children in New York City with oral defects. Two 
per cent, of the school population belongs to the feeble-mind- 
ed class of children. How shall we prevent reproduction of 
these types ! It has been said that we should make marriage 
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laws requiring physical fitness; but what the State doesn't 
sanction we take into our own hands. Again, it has been 
Baid, the State should kill off the unfit. This will not do, for 
the sake of humanity. Even if we could eliminate the unfit 
by following such methods, I should be unwilling to stand 
for the consequence. It has been recommended that we elim- 
inate physical potency for these people. I cannot feel myself 
in sympathy with such violation of the life-principle. Now 
the real remedy is in segregation. It will require a great 
deal of public opinion before segregation can be effective. 
It occurs to me that the following classes of people might 
profitably be segregated : insane, idiotic, feeble-minded, the 
■epileptic and the congenital deaf, and the congenital blind, 
"and inebriate, and I am inclined to add to the list, the in- 
curable drug fiends. I am favorably interested in the or- 
jganization of an establishment of a colony for the State's 
Atypical children and not simply for the inebriate. 

I wanted to refer to the animating motive of this work. 
X remember visiting an institution for the feeble-minded. I 
saw one girl and had a talk with her asking her how she en- 

B'oyed her work. She had no memory of what her life was 
efore she came. She was in hopeless darkness. She said 
^^'Ilike it here fine." "I like to scrub." That sentiment has 
remained in my mind. To so many of us who consider our- 
selves normal our fine work does not appeal, biit this girl's 
Soul and life were in her humble work. She had been permit- 
ted by this institution to idealize her work and to spiritualize 
her life. Our labor as teachers of atypical children is to bring 
^ght in life where there was nothing but blindness and dark- 



DISCUSSION 
DR. GROSZMANN. 

This morning It was stated by Dr. Zentler that tooth decay 
had a very detrimental effect upon the efficiency of the pupils of 
the schools. Some of ua who were present at the Indianapolis 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence, in March, will 
remember that Mr. Leonard P. Ayrea made this assertioa tliat 
fals investigations and statlatics show that children who have bad 
teeth are delayed at least a half year in completing their school 
currtcnium. Considering the bad effect which decayed teeth have 
upon the effectlveneBS of a pupil, it would seem strange that Dr. 
Neustaedter should have said that hypertrophied tonsilB and ade- 
noids should have no effect at all. It Is an experience which can- 
not he denied that children who suffer from these afflictions are 
affected In their school work and in their general intelligeEce. 
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It is perhaps true that the presence of enlarged tonsils and ade- 
noids does not explain altogether the other ailments and defects 
which may be found in a number of children. It must also be 
admitted that children may be perfectly normal in their intelli- 
gence and reaction altho they have throat troubles, adenoids and 
diseased tonsils. This condition is perhaps only an additional 
detriment to those who are already weak otherwise. It is one of 
the causes which contribute to dullness. At the same time, the 
mere removal of these growths will not remove the causes which 
produce them and which lie possibly deeper. These causes may be 
found in some defect of the nutritive process. On the other hand, 
even when the physical difficulty is removed, the intellectual de- 
fect is not immediately cured. All children who have had an 
affliction of this kind, will acquire certain faulty habits of re- 
sponse which require correction. They will need special attention 
and training for some time. This is the reason why we often do 
not see the immediate good of physical or operative treatment of 
these ailments. 




BIOLOGICAL VARIATIONS IN THE HIQEIER CERE- 

• BRAL CENTERS CAUSING RETARDATION. 
By E. BOSWORTH McCREADY, M.D. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

In a previous paper, read in Philadelphia,^ I spoke 
of a cause of backwardness in school-children which I think 
is more common than is generally supposed, namely congen- 
ital word-blindness, and reviewed the eases to be found in 
literature, besides reporting a case which had come under my 
own observation. Claiborne^ under the term congenital 
symbol- amblyopia includes this condition with an incomplete 
congenital figure blindness, also speaks of incomplete con- 
genital word-deafness as amblykusis and postulates an in- 
complete congenital musical-note deafness which he terms 
ambly-musia. He later^ includes stuttering in this class 
of defects. I will take up these conditions, in which I will 
include delay in the acquisition of speech, in detail. 

Congenital word-blindneaa or word amblyopia is a con- 
dition which intereferes with the stamping of word images 
upon that particular portion of the hrain which through in- 
heritance from generations of reading and writing ancestors 
bas become specifically developed for their reception; the 
angular gyrus either alone, or in association, with part of 
the supra-marginal lobule. That word-blindneaa occurs as a 
result of defective development, either intra-uterine or as 
the result of injuries received during labor there is no doubt. 
On account of the distinct hereditary and familial influence 
shown in a large number of the cases reported, and the lack 
of history of prolonged labor or birth injury, the evidence 
would seem to be greatly in favor of the condition being on- 
togenetic in origin. The term "biological variation" was 
suggested to me by Dr. Ligbtner "Witmer for use in describ- 
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ing this elasa of cases. I will use it hereafter both for con- 
genital word-blindness and conditions related to it. 

Since the report mentioned above, another ease has 
come under my observation. This case was exhibited before 
the College of Physicians, Pittsburg, on the 24th of March 
last. His history in detail is as follows: Case 1. George T., 
aged 13 years. Examined first on Feb. 25, 1910. Entered 
school at the age of 6 years. His attendance had been very 
regular. He had progressed no further than the second grade, 
having missed five promotions. His teacher reported that he 
was very obedient and tried hard, but seemed unable to leam 
anything that required reading. I 

His family history was negative as far as anything bea7-fl 
ing upon the boy's condition was concerned. An older 
brother is very bright. Birth was normal in every respect. 
He was nursed by his mother until the age of 14 months. He 
seemed very bright during infancy and early childhood. 
His early development was normal. He has had pneumonia 
and afterward scarlet fever. Physical examination showed 
a boy of shy appearance, in good physical condition. He had 
a slight degree of nasal obstruction on account of a small 
amount of adenoid tissue in the nasopharynx. He had no 
apparent errors of refraction. He was right-handed. He 
had a fair amount of general information, took part in the 
games of his companions, and was fairly intelligent in every- 
thing not connected with his school work. He was taking 
piano lessons and is making very good progress as he reads 
notes with ease. 

I found, however, that he could name correctly but a 
few of the letters of the alphabet ; z he called s, 1 he could 
not name at all, r he called b, p he called r, 1 he called t, t ha 
called f, etc. He was unable to read the simplest words, call- 
ing "dog," you and "yes," our. "May," "did" and "on" 
he would not attempt. His recognition of numerals was 
good. He could do simple multiplication, addition and sub- 
traction. 

About half of the cases of word-blind children are also 
letter-blind, while but a small proportion are unable to recog- 
nize figures. In fact, some of them are unusually good at 
arithmetic and the facility with which the case under dis- 
cussion recognizes musical notes has been noticed in others. 
As I have remarked in the article alluded to, although but 
some 40 cases have been closely observed it would appear 
that this number represents but a small proportion of those 
aflfected, and that systematic school inspection and closer 
study of backward children in the consulting room and the 
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clinic will show that this is not at all a rare condition. 
Thomas* calculates that one in two thousand of all Lon- 
don elementary school-children may be expected to show 
word-blindnesa to a considerable extent. It is of the utmost 
importance that these cases be diagnosed and the proper 
educational treatment instituted while the child is still young 
enough to profit by it. 

Figure-bllndiiess or amblykusis — 

A small proportion of patients subject to word -blindness 
will show figure- blindness to a greater or lesser degree, al- 
though some are exceptionally good at arithmetie. Congen- 
ital figure- blindness to any marked degree unassociated with 
word-blindnesa has not, I believe, been described, though in 
speaking of acquired aphasia, Bastian^ says "on rare oc- 
casions it has been found that loss of ability to read and 
comprehend numerals exists in the absence of word -blind- 
ness." Taking these facta into consideration it would seem 
that the visual impressions derived from numerals are reg- 
istered in a brain region which is slightly removed from the 
visual word center. Children will be found who while able 
to recognize the letters of the alphabet both singly and when 
combined to form words are unable to recognize or remember 
numerals, especially when in combination. These children 
are very likely to be bright in subjects in which figures are 
not required, though as in word- blindness, occasional eases 
will be found in which the lack of cerebral development is 
more or less uniform, but more marked in this particular di- 
rection. 

These children usually fall far behind in their mathe- 
matics and are often kept back in their other classes because 
they are unable to learn enough arithmetic or algebra to ad- 
mit of their promotion. 

Congenital Word-deafness — 

Of all the centers eoneemed in speech the integrity of 
the auditory is of the most importance. 

Thought in its higher manifestations cannot be carried 
out without the aid of language of some kind. The most 
used and most important means of expression is through 
speech. The proper development of speech is dependent not 
only upon a perfect peripheral hearing apparatus (the ear) 
but also upon a perfect auditory center. Congenital deafness 
always entails mutism, as does acquired deafness oceuring 
before the child has learned to talk. Even the child of five 
years who has learned to talk will upon becoming deaf 
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forget how to speak. Under these conditions there is an ar- 
rest of development in the auditory center secondary to the 
peripheral lesion. In word-deafness the trouble lies in the 
auditory word-eenter, "the eortex of the middle and poster- 
ior portions of the first temporal convolution, extending over 
into the second temporal and upward into the supra-mar- 
ginal convolution, where it impinges upon the cortical area 
for visual images."* In this condition words are heard 
merely as noise, or impressi<ms only of certain sounds making 
up words may be received. In the first condition the child 
might be suspected of being feeble-minded, even though his 
general cerebral development in other directions, might, ex- 
cept in so far as it is dependent upon this important center, 
be normal. 

Case 2. Violet L. Aged 5. Referred by Dr. W. P. Barn- 
dollar, on account of mutism. First examined April 11, 1910, 
Family history negative except that maternal aunt died of 
tuberculosis. Is second child. Birth was normal. Is right- 
handed. Nothing unusual in early development. Child has 
never been ill. She had enlarged tonsils and adenoids which 
were removed several months ago. She is a very healthy, 
alert looking child with apparently normal mentality in every 
other direction with the exception of inability to talk. Dr. 
Barndollar states that she is not deaf for ordinary sounds. 
She, however, seems unable to understand anything that i» 
said to her, although she is very expert at interpreting ac- 
tions accompanying verbal directions or commands. She 
also seems to be able to use lip reading to some extent. Ef- 
forts at speech are confined to a few unintelligible sounds. 
Diagnosis was made of word-deafness with consequent mot- 
ism. An attempt will be made to educate the word-centers 
of the right hemisphere. 

Idioglossia — I 

Of Idioglossia, which I believe to be due to partial word- 
deafness, Bastian says^ "some curious eases of congenital 
speech defect were described by Hadden' to which the 
term "idioglossia" has been applied. These children have to 
a certain extent a language of their own, so that when asked 
to repeat phrases they make use of different, though definite, 
sounds instead of those proper to the words that should be 
employed. The sounds which they substitute are said to be 
always the same for the same words. Some of these patients 
have been capable of writing correctly from dictation, and 
they have also shown a fair amount of general intelligence." 

Guthrie devotes an entire chapter to this subject in his 
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book on "Functional Nervous Disorders in Childhood."* 
After reviewing the eases to be found in medical literature 
he reports in detail a number of eases whieh have come under 
his own observation, and draws the following concluaions. 
"1. The term idioglossia is legitimate as representing 
the condition of a well-marked group of eases. 

"2. Idioglossia is neither a spontaneously invented lan- 
guage nor an example of atavism, nor a "sport" in language. 
It is not to be confounded with baby language nor with the 
language of imbeciles, although it bears a superficial resem- 
blance to them. It is not evidence of weakened intellect, but 
may possibly indicate hereditary taint of insanity. 

"3. Idioglossia is an exaggerated form of minor and ex- 
tremely common defects in speech. 

"Idioglossia does not depend upon malformation or im- 
perfection of the motor organs of speech, but probably is 
Ghiefiy due to congenital deficiency of audition not amount- 
ing to deafness. 

"As such it has no more pathological basis than has the 
absence of a liking for sport, or a taste for art, or a sense of 
humour." 

This condition is by no means rare, and as Guthrie states, 
"should not be confounded with baby language nor with the 
language of imbeciles." 

Upon being confronted with a child with idioglossia the 
temptation would be to put it down at once as feeble-minded, 
especially when his speech defect is combined with a marked 
want of attention and mental concentration as is often the 
case. These cases come very often under the observation of 
those who have much to do with feeble-minded and back- 
ward children and it is of the utmost importance to the fu- 
ture of the child that a correct diagnosis be made. Aa Cole- 
man says "Although the children are often intelligent and 
quick, the difficulty of making themselves understood gives 
~ 'hei people the impression that they are idiots." I will re- 
>ort a case that recently came under my own observation. 

T. F. T. Referred by Dr. J. Homer McCready. Male. 
Lged 5 years. First examined February 14, 1910. Family 
istory negative except that father drank excessively at 
Is the second of three children. Birth normal. Early 
levelopment normal except that no attempt was made to 
^leak until the age of two years. He had measles and ty- 
ihoid fever at four years from both of which he made a good 
scovery. The child was robust and in good physical con- 
jtition. The laryngologist who referred the case stated that 
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the hearing was good and that thp nose and throat were 
clear. Attention was wandering, but general intelligence 
seemed to he very good. Speech was unintelligible. He ren- 
dered, "Go to bed" — "Do hei"; "piece of candy" — "pe 
tandy," at — ha; on— o; wax — wa; it — i; up — ^u; look — ook. 
With only a superficial examination I would have classed 
this boy as imbecile. His marked improvement both in speecli 
and in attention and general intelligence under special train- 
ing have led me to believe that that would have been a ser- 
ious mistake. 

Delay in AcquiaiUon of Speech — 

Occasionally children will be found whose later devd- 
opment is normal in every particular who do not speak iintfl 
five or six years of age. When word-deafnesa can be elimi- 
nated the possibility of retarded development of the motor 
speech center, or its association path-ways (either functional 
or structural) should be considered . It might be well at 
this point to speak of the influence of right and left handed- 
ness (or rather right and left-aidedness) upon the develop- 
ment of speech. It is not the purpose of this paper to enter 
into a discussion of the reason for the fact that in ninety-one 
per cent, of individuals the left side of the brain seems to be 
assuming control of the more complicated motor-functdoiu 
performed by the right side of the body, while the right hem- 
isphere attends more especially to the nutritive functions 
tlu-ough the sympathetic system.^ 

It is generally conceded that in right-handed individu^ 
the complicated mechanism of speech is controlled by ibe 
zone of language in the left cerebral hemisphere. 

"It must needs be admitted that there is a general aud- 
itory area, a. general visual area, and a general kinaestbetic 
area in the right hemisphere, and that incoming stimuli 
make on it an impression similar to that which they do on 
the so-called "educated" hemisphere. These impressions 
are bi-lateral in reception, but unilateral in interpretation. 
This unity of interpretation is determined by commissural 
fibres of the corpus eallosum. Now the same factors that de- 
termine right-handedness determine also that the left-hemis- 
phere shall be the executive speech side, but the elementary 
work is done on both sides." 

An individual is eongenitall.v either right or left-sided, 
consequently the executive functions of his speech centers 
must assert themselves very early in his development, at the 
time when the only sounds he makes are purely reflex. Gen- 
eral kinaestbetic impressions have a decided infiuence in the 
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development of the speech centers as is ahown by the marked 
improvement in speech as shown by cerebral hemiplegica 
after tenotomy. The more frequent and dexterous use of the 
muscles of one side would, therefore, assist materially in 
speech development. It would seem advisable in those chil- 
dren who use the left hand by preference, to allow them to 
continue doing so until the full development of language in 
all its manifestations, including writing, instead of forcing 
the use of the right hand, as is usually done. 

In support of this theory I will report the case of a lit- 
tle girl who recently came under my observation. 

L. A. Referred by Dr. M. B. Katzenstein. First exam- 
ined March 6, 1910. Family history negative except that a 
maternal aunt died of tuberculosis. Birth normal in every 
detail. Child is well formed and healthy, has never been 
really ill. Development in everything except speech, nor- 
mal. Did not attempt to form words until one and one-half 
years of age, when she began to acquire a vocabulary of a 
few words in the usual way. About this time it was noticed 
, that the left hand was used in preference to the right. Steps 
were taken to correct this tendency after which she sudden- 
ly ceased to talk. She used unintelligible phrases and ges- 
tures to denote her wishes. The child's mental condition 
was on a par with that of other children of the same age. Her 
appreciation of words and sounds was very good. Her artic- 
ulatory organs showed nothing abnormal. After a week or 
two of special training with liberty to use the left hand freely 
she began to speak again at about the stage where she had 
left off. 

Amuaia and Ambly-musla — 

If we accept the theory held by Edgren and others that 

[ the different forms of amusia are dependent upon damage to 

, special centers and commissures which are adjacent to, but 
not identical with, those other centers damage to which gives 
rise to the corresponding forms of speech defect, we must as- 
sume that an auditory center for tones will correspond with 

' the auditory word center, a kinaesthetic tone center with the 
kinaesthetic speech center, and a visual center for notes with 
the visual word center. In a congenital lesion or variation in 
the auditory tone center there would be partial or complete 
tone -deafness. According to Bastian,^" "The existence of 
tone-deafness as an isolated and inherent defect is probably 

. far from rare." There are persons who are incapable of 
discriminating between the two notes of an octave and who 

I notwithstanding the most frequent opportunities of hearing 



\ 
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music remain quite incapable of distinguishing one tune 
from another. 

Variations in the kinaesthetic center or its commissures 
would account for the inability of some individuals to "carry 
a tune." There are some persons who while possessing a 
"musical ear" are still unable to reproduce what they have 
heard. It is interesting to note in this connection that idio- 
glossla is sometimes associated with ambly-musia as in the 
ease of H. P. reported by Guthrie.^ It seems very likely 
that the imperfect appreciation of the various shades of dif- 
ference in cadence and inflection of the normal voice might 
have a decided influence upon the causation of word-deaf- 



Stnttcring — 

I fully agree with Claiborne' that stuttering is due 
to a congenital defect and believe that the variation is one 
of this class. The subject of the relation of stuttering to 
amusia I expect to take up in a later paper. 

Congenital variations in the visual center for musical 
notes is difficult to demonstrate, though it sometimes occurs 
that those who have attempted to gain a musical education 
have found it very hard to read music. With the exception 
of the influence upon stuttering of which I have spoken, the 
lack of development seems to bear no intimate relationship 
to retardation. Many men of great intellectual endowment 
have been totally destitute of the musical faculty and it is 
further a well known fact that in the feeble-minded it is often 
well developed. 

Concluaions — 

Clinical evidence would seem to warrant the assumption 
that: 

1. There are a large number of children retarded in 
their mental development on account of insufficient activity 
caused by biological variations of the special centers making 
up the zone of language. 

2. That these children are very likely to be considered 
feeble-minded unless studied very carefully. 

3. That these children eventually become feeble-minded 
by deprivation unless their condition is exactly recognized, 
and the proper treatment instituted. 
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TYPES OF CONGENITAL SYMBOL AMBLYOPIA 

By J. HERBERT CLAIBORNE, M. D.. 

New York City. 

On February 19th, 1906, 1 read a paper at the New York * 
Academy of Medicine, entitled "Types of Congenital Symbol 
Amblyopia." Later I read this same paper before the Sec- 
tion on Diaeaaes of Children of the Ameriean Medical Asso- 
ciation at the 57th Annual Sesaion, June, 1906. In them I 
described in detail two cases of so-called congenital word 
blindness, and presented reflections and ideas which have 
been suggested to me by study, which ideaa I take pleasure 
in setting before you to-day, though in a alightly abbreviated 
form. 

I will briefly review the two cases. One was that of a 
boy ten years of age, who was unable to recognize the letters 
of the alphabet, and, conaequently, could not recognize the 
words composed of the letters. He waa fairly bright in every 
other respect and knew the meaning of spoken words ; recog- 
nized objects and their uses; was talkative, communicative, 
and even garrulous at times; played and acted in a normal 
manner, and in all other respects waa like other children of 
his age. His spontaneous writing exhibited to some extent 
the ear marks of a classical motor aphasia. He waa able to 
recognize figures easily and had no difficulty in hia mathe- 
matics at school. He was very backward according to his 
teacher, and she was inclined to call him a fool. The tempta- 
tion was strong for me to do the same until I had studied his 
case thoroughly when his defects became evident; it was a 
case of letter blindness, consequently word blindness. 

The second case waa that of a boy of nine, in the higher 
walks of life, who waa brought to me by his father because 
he could not be taught to read at achool. Thia boy knew his 
letters perfectly, missed none of them, but when it came to 
recognizing words, showed himself decidedly word-blind. 
My own name, Herbert, he wrote from dictation, letter by 
letter,"Hcrbdred" and called it "purram." There were a few 
words like rat, cat, and all, which he spelled accurately be- 
cause, his father said, he had been drilled in them thoroughly 
by repetition. Beyond that he waa unable to recognize any 
word at all. 

When asked to make a few figures, hia whole demeanor 
changed, and he approached the desk cheerfully and with 
apparent confidence. He made them all correctly, knew them 
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all, and did several siuns as quickly and correctly as any child 
of his age. He appeared an intelligent child. He was IJke- 
"wise most shame-faced and shy on account of his defect, 
a^ecognized it, and was examined with the greatest difficulty, 
^fter describing his case in public, I wrote his father re- 
c[uesting that I might see him and examine him again. He 
replied that the boy was unwilling to come to me on account 
of shame-facedness. I lost track of both of these children 
and do not know what has become of them. 

This boy wrote fairly well at dictation and spontaneous- 
ly. He differs, therefore, from the preceding one in that he 
recognizes the letters which are component parts of a word, 
and can pronounce each letter in every word, but when he 
has finished that he cannot recognize the words which the 
letters apell ; nor can he remember the pronunciation which 
has been fixed by authority. 

To depart for a moment from the important considera- 
tion of the eases in hand, I woiild like to know who it is that 
says c-a-t spells eat, except by authority of custom and wont. 
C-a-t spells cate, but custom and aiithority has made it cat, 
and cat it remains for all time unless changed by statute. 
But d-o-g spells dog, and cannot be made to spell anything 
else. Those who leam to read English always have this diffi- 
culty before them, and it would be interesting to know what 
difference there is in the relative facility with which children 
leam English which is filled with such arbitrary pronuncia- 
tion, and some other language in which each vowel and eon- 
sooant has a definite value, such as Italian, Spanish and Ger- 
man. Let us compare, for example, the English words 
"tough" and "slough." No such difficulties, I believe, exist 
in the three other languages I have mentioned, I believe, 
and it is reasonable to assume, that word amblyopia exists 
more frequently in English speaking children than in those 
speaking other languages that have not the diffieulties of 
English. 

The method of instruction employed in our public schools 
is of particular advantage for those cases in which there is 
letter amblyopia and letter-word amblyopia. 

I refer to the method by which children are taught 
to read by looking at words and recognizing them as a 
whole, A child who can differentiate T from Z would 
certainly learn to differentiate the word "lake" from "dog" 
for example, and call them correctly since they have no re- 
semblance whatever to each other. Whereas, by the old 
method of instruction of teaching letters first, it would be 
impossible to teach these children who are letter amblyopic 
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to read these words. I am aware also that the cultivation of 
the aaditif is a factor in the method of instruction referred 
to. For my own part, I cannot give too great commendation 
to this method of instruction. 

Let us take, for example, the English word "mutton." 
If we teach by the old method, it is necessary that the child 
should spell the word out by the letters and, therefore, two 
acts of auditory memory are necessary. First, that m-u-t 
spells "mut"; second, that t-o-n spells "ton"; then comes 
into play the constructive faculty of putting the two together 
and pronouncing them "mutton." But when the child is 
taught that the word "mutton" with its visual marts and 
characteristics, stand for the sound "mutton", the fact is ac- 
complished easier and is not so complex. A simple and single 
act of word memory alone is sufficient, and the constructive 
act is avoided. 

It is a well-known fact that there are many people who 
throughout their lives are unable to learn mathematics or 
comprehend it, and that as children were backward in this 
respect; indeed, far more backward than would be naturally 
expected from their general intelligence. I think I may cite 
my own case here without being too personal. Mathematics 
has always been a bugbear with me from childhood. Every 
other department of learning which I have essayed has been 
fairly easy to me, but in the presence of figures I was ever 
as shame-faced and shy as the boy I have described. The 
higher mathematics are as unintelligible to me as the cunei- 
form inscription on the walls of ancient Babylon, yet I be- 
lieve I can think in a fairly straight line, form a syllogism, 
and draw a conclusion consistent with the necessary forma 
of thought. Mathematics, unless it is of the transcendental 
type, deals with the relationship of things to each other; and 
many a man has been able to achieve good results by the 
practical handling of things without being able to reduce his 
acts to the analysis of symbolic thinking. This is the illus- 
tration of the so-called practical man who, when he gets uni- 
formly good results, must understand what he is doing, yet 
the symbolic figuring representing his acts would be totally 
unintelligible to him. 

Now letters and words are symbols of one kind even as 
figures are symbols of another ; both represent thought, so I 
think that this form of figure amblyopia should be classed 
as a distinct thing and placed in the same category with let- 
ter and word amblyopia. 

Dr. MeCready has made some reference to another term 
that I have created, viz., amblymusia, or imperfect appH 
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tion of musie. Music can be classed under two heads, writ- 
ten music and sound music. Those who have a good memory 
for musical sounds and can reproduce by voice or instru- 
ment their auditory musical pictures are said to have a talent 
for music. Yet there are a great many people having perfect 
memory of tone who cannot reproduce it. Such people, of 
course, have not the constructive faculty of reproducing 
their musical pictures. Again there are people who have ex- 
cellent musical memory and so-called good ear who can play 
by note only with the greatest difficulty, and who can mem- 
orize a written piece of music only by the greatest effort. 
Such people have good auditif for music but symbol ambly- 
opia for musical notes as written. 

It is well known that savages are exceedingly poetic by 
nature, and one would naturally conclude they would have 
a natural talent for musie. The reverse, however, seema to 
be the case. The musie of savages in reality is no music at 
all; it is not "a concord of sweet sounds." but noise, caea- 
phony. Nevertheless, they have precedents in nature in the 
sweet singing of birds, the soughing of wind in the tree-tops, 
the rhythmic fall of water, than which there is no sweeter 
musie. I am inclined to think, therefore, that our concep- 
tions of music, particularly symbolic music, are purely the 
result of evolution and civilization. The faculty of remem- 
bering musical notes is a distinct one and probably should 
be classed with figure memory and letter memory. Per 
contra, want of ability to remember musical notes, should 
be classed under the head of symbol amblyopia. 

As science progresses it is possible that other symbols 
will be created in the future to represent advances of science, 
and when that has been done it is not unlikely that other 
forms of symbol amblyopia may become apparent. We 
all recognize that there are some who play cards well, 
and some who do not. There are those who have the 
so-called "card sense" and those who have not, and my 
study of symbol amblyopia has convinced me that those who 
play cards well are those who have good memory pictures of 
the cards in the pack; and those who do not play well have 
symbol amblyopia. It is probable that this form of ambly- 
opia is more nearly allied to that for figures than to any of 
the others; because cards concern numerals and yet there 
are face cards and numerals in the pack, so that the defect is 
probably both a picture and a numeral amblyopia, I believe 
if sufficient investigations were made it would be found that 
those people, as a rule, who are good in mathematics are good 
card players, though it may not necessarily be so. If I may re- 
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fer to myself once more I would like to record my own exper- 
ience as consistent with this suggestion ; I am a wretched card 
player, and I am no less diffident and shy about playing 
cards than I am about doing mathematics. I have for cards 
the same aversion that I have for figures. My weakness in 
both directions is known to my intimate friends. 

The discussion of this subject and of the other 
kindred ones, is to enable the members of this associa- 
tion to determine upon a method of correction of defects in 
defective children ; it is, therefore, of the highest importance 
to be able to draw conchisions from the study of all these 
subjects. Upon our conclusions may be based methods of 
action which if they do not cure the defects present, will 
minimize or modify them and enable us to place these unfor- 
tunate children in such a position as to insure their happi- 
ness and success and prevent the mortification which comes 
from unjust criticism or the chagrin which comes from 
failure. 

As Dr. McCready has pointed out to you, the left side of 
the brain controls speech in those who are right handed; and 
the right aide of the brain in those who are left banded, and 
it has occurred to me as a method of treating these children 
who are symbol amblyopic, that they should have their "dex* 
terity" reversed as I have described it, that is to say, at as 
early an age as possible those who are right handed and sym- 
bol amblyopic should be trained to left handedness, and vice 
versa, so that the speech center is reversed in each ease from 
one side of the brain to the other, and one side so educated 
that it takes command or supplements the other. 

When I read my paper I suggested that experiments 
should be made along these lines. I did intend to put this 
into practice in one case but Lave been unable to do so owing 
to the limited opportunities to study the child. 

I believe that this is the first time that any suggestion 
of this description has been made with reference to congen- 
ital amblyopia or word-blindness. In a letter written in the 
last twelve months to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, I carried this idea of reversing the dexterity 
into a field which is allied but somewhat different. I refer 
to the unfortunate defect of speech known as stuttering. 
I conceived the idea that stuttering is due to a congenital de- 
feet somewhere in the neighborhood of the speech center, 
and that lack of co-ordination which characterizes this 
defect is the result of imperfect cell development in 
the brain. My suggestion was based mainly upon 
the study of my own son. He i.s naturally left handed 
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and was taught French first; he learned speeeh as readily 
Rnd as rapidly as most children, but after he eommeneed to 
speak well enough to attract the attention of others, his 
mother determined to chaoge his left-handedness into right- 
iandedness, and so constantly corrected him. I observed 
that as soon as he had used his right hand for some time and 
iad acquired some ease with it, he commenced to stutter. 
We persisted, however, in making him right-handed and 
after several months caused him to be habitually so. In pro- 
portion as his right hand became more dextrous his stutter- 
ing diminished and now having acquired perfect use of his 
right hand, he has ceased stuttering entirely. It required 
between twelve to eighteen months to produce this eflfeet. At 
this time he is eight years of age and occasionally uses his 
left hand and seems to prefer it, but uses his right hand ha- 
bituaUy, 

Upon this result I suggested in my letter, that those who 
stuttered might be cured by changing their dexterity at an 
early age. I repeat that the only experience I had is the not 
over-satisfactory case of my own son. I trust that others 
will adopt this suggestion and that the correctness or the 
falseness of this explanation of stuttering will be demon- 
strated. 

I rejoice to say that Dr. McCready* agreed with me in 
that stuttering is the result of imperfect cell development in 
the brain and that it is allied to symbol amblyopia. 

It should be the purpose of those who correct defects in 
children to eliminate the defect completely if possible, but 
if that defect is due to a cell degeneration or cell malforma- 
tion of the brain, it is questionable whether it will ever be 
completely corrected ; now it is in the highest degree unlike- 
ly that exactly the same two centers will be affected on both 
sides of the brain. It therefore appears to me the most rea- 
sonable treatment in all these symbol defects to consider the 
matter of reversing the "dexterity." At any rate, if I may 
be allowed to make the suggestion to those whose business it 
it to handle children of this description in schools, I would 
say that if the defect cannot be cured it should be altered as 
far as a correction can alter it, and that then the natural in- 
clination or the bent of such children should be discovered 
if possible by experimentation, and that bent or inclination 
cultivated to the limit. These poor children are the very an- 
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titbeBiB of genius, which may be said to be an exhaltation of 
one or more faculties at the expense of the others. But these 
children have, as a rule, a fiiniinution of one faculty with 
normality or exaggeration in others. Nevertheless, if it can 
be discovered in these children that they have a peculiar bent 
or inclination it should be cultivated to the highest degree. 



Conclusions. 

1. There is an incomplete word-blindness which is con- 
genital and which should be called word amblyopia. 

2. There is doubtless an incomplete congenital figure- 
blindness which may be called figure amblyopia. This may 
be the basis of the inability of some children to learn mathe- 
matics as easily as their general intelligeuce would lead ont 
to expect; 

3. These two forms of amblyopia may be called symbol 
amblyopia. 

4. There is an incomplete congenital word -deafness 
which should be called arablykusis to parallel the term am- 
blyopia. 

5. There is doubtless an incomplete congenital musical 
note deafness which may be the basis of the inability of some 
people to remember and appreciate musical notes ; this should 
be called music amblykusis, or amblymusia. 

6. When cases of these kinds are met in the schools they 
should be carefully differentiated, properly grouped and in- 
structed. 

7. The basis of instruction should be repetition, coupled 
with patience. 

8. It is reasonable to teach such children to become left- 
handed, in order that the speech, symbol and sound centers 
on the right side of the brain may be cultivated to the ex- 
clusion of those on the left, or as supplemental to the defects 
on the left. 

9. The last suggestion is applicable to cases of stuttsi 
ing and stammering. 
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Deflnitions — 

In the past, the term hysteria has been with reprehen- 
sible loosness applied to almost any excitable, nervous state 
or show of emotion. The depressed and inactive states have 
been called neurasthenia, while the term nervous break-down 
18 still more vagne. "We have nothing to do with such im- 
precise classiiieation; so let it be clear from the beginning 
that by hysteria we shall only mean "those symptoms sus- 
ceptible of production by suggestion and of removal by sug- 
:ge8tion-persua3ion. "1 That is to say that hysteria is purely 
& product of an idea. Its mechanism is a psychological one; 
and it is to mental agents that we must look in order to in- 
fluence it. 

Neurasthenia — 

You may justly ask then in what neurasthenia^ differs 
from this; and still more cogently the question may be put 
•of psychasthenia. The former, when real, has nothing to do 
with suggestion and is not even an affair of the psyche, it is 
a mere exhaustion of the nervous system due to bodily condi- 
tions, generally toxic or reflex; and its cure is a question of 
physio-pathology and is a strictly medical problem, 

pBychasthenia — 

Psychasthenia is the term given by the medical psycholo- 
gist Janet^ to a mental state which is characterized (1) by a 
fedlng of inadequacy, without however, the real incapacity 
of the truly fatigued. (2) A tendency to unreasoning fear 
or horror of any thing or everything. (3) A sentiment of 
etrangenesB or unreality of self or surroundings.' 

These morbid feelings lead to intellectual ruminations, 
doubts and besetments, often of so irrational a nature that 
they cause mora! distress. Henoe, a vicious circle, an un- 
pleasant "feeling-state" causing distressing ideas, which in 
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turn aggravate the unpleasantnesR of the feelings. For ex-l 
ample; It is from a general feeling of anxiety that is de»l 
rived the notion that one may have placed in the wrong en- 
velope two important letters, or that one may have added 
wrongly a column of important figures, or that an injustice 
to some one has been done by us. Although the patient is 
reasonably sure that the incident has not happened, yet he 
cannot dismiss the notion, which besets him and works him 
up to a state of distress, sometimes so violent as to be mis- 
taken for an attack of hysteria or even insanity. When the 
intellectual element predominates, we call this state an ob- 
session; when the emotional factor is most evident it is called 
a phobia, that is a morbid fear. 

Now, these obsessions and phobias do not arise from sug- 
gestion ; they arise, it is believed, from a physiological error 
in the working of the mechanism which determines the emo- 
tions. Of its exact nature, we are at present ignorant, though 
many believe that the internal secretions play an important 
role, for we find strictly comparable states resulting from 
known perturbations of the thyroid and of the adrenal 
glands, the most important fa brie ants of internal secretions. 
Moreover, the remarkable exacerbations of psychasthenic 
symptoms at puberty, during menstruation and at the mena- 
pause lead us to believe that the generative glands partici- 
pate in the regulation of psychic functions, very likely by 
means of internal secretions. 

A great many of these patients are labelled hystericals ; 
and indeed it sometimes requires an expert to diagnose 
whether or not a patient's obsession or fear has arisen from 
a morbid idea or notion, or whether it is merely the obsession 
of general emotionalism and hence quite unamenable to 
psychotherapeusis of suggestion or persuasion.* 

By this I do not mean that mental therapy is useless, 
for it is of the greatest service in teaching the patient to 
bear his state without the natural undue alarm to which his 
feelings conduce until their significance is realized. For in- 
stance, it is very common for such patients to believe that 
their feelings are unique, that they presage some terrible 
physical malady, or that they are the harbingers of insanity. 
The idea of this does not mitigate their sufferings, but when 
they realize their true status, they are generally able to bear 
their ills. The practical difficulty is that they have usually 
met BO much unconsidered optimism stalking in authoritative 
guise that they find it difficult at first not to believe that they 
are being soothed by medical mendacity, so often has this 
been imposed for what is imagined their welfare in pur- 
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suanee of the short-sighted policy of an immediate anodyne 
at ail costs. ^ 

Cases of Hysterical Obsessions. Phobia — 

Very different is the psychological mechanism of the 
hysterical obsession. It is typified by the following eases: 
After an attack of influenza, a woman returning in a crowd- 
ed car from a shopping expedition, began to feel much op- 
pressed and in want of air. The heart, enfeebled by the in- 
fluenza poison, and we know not what others taken as medic- 
aments and aliments, ceased to respond to the call upon it 
for a more rapid flow of blood so that the aeriation could be 
sufficient; and a faint ensued, with the psychic accomp^i- 
ments of irresistable terror and dread of dissolution. Never 
since has this woman been able to bring herself to go alone 
into a car; the very idea of doing ao induces the fear of 
fainting. She is not obsessed by the idea so long as the ques- 
tion of entering a car does not arise; but although she knows 
her conduct to be unreasonable, she cannot bring herself to 
act reasonably about going alone into a car. 

Another case^ is that of a clergyman who once lost his 
voice from laryngitis while in the pulpit preaching to a large 
congregation. Although the laryngitis recovered, he con- 
tinued to lose his voice whenever he attempted to preach 
from the pulpit before a congregation. He could rehearse 
his sermons from the same pulpit without difficulty when the 
church was empty. Nor had he any difficulty with his voice 
when there was someone on whom he could call to preach 
for him if he should fail. But on such occasions he never did 
fail. The ordinary incident of having to preach was the cre- 
ator of the extraordinary dread of failure which he used to 
feel. 

Their Discussion — 

In both these cases, it is a suggested idea which deter- 
mines an emotion too powerful to permit of rational conduct. 
Experience shows physicians enlightened in psychopathol- 
ogy that the emotions cannot be mitigated until their causal 
idea is removed.'^ 

The method of solicitude and sympathy merely rein- 
forces the patient's belief in the validity of the idea for 
which sympathy is an implicit acquiesence. Still more in- 
jurious is direct medical treatment of the apparent physical 
disorder which results from ideas. For instance, a hysterical 
monoplegia (i. e. a paralysis of one limb induced by the pa- 
ti»it'a belief that it is disabled,) should not be treated by the 
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application of electricity or massage to that limb nor by tha'l 
giving of an internal remedy which the patient is led to Bup* I 
pose is capable of removing such conditions. It is very bad 
practice, too, to pretend to perform an operation upon a pa- 
tient vfho believes that she is inhabited by a lizard she has 
swallowed.* Sometimes, it is true, a symptom disappears 
through the suggestion involved in such procedures; but it 
does so in a small proportion of cases only, is a pure chance, 
and does not touch the cause; while by ascertaining and re- 
moving the root, we can generally cure permanently, as re- 
gards the present sjinptoms at least. | 

Method of Cure — I 

An illustration of the method is afforded by one of my 4 
eases of traumatic neurosis;' for this condition is merely 
the expression of an induced fixed-idea of a disability which 
is recovered from as soon as the pathogenic idea is disposed 
of. 

After bruising his back by a fall from a car, a railroad 
brakeraan remained for six months very lame, and the sensi- 
bility of the lower limbs appeared to be lost. His tint had 
become sallow ; and he was dyspeptic and emaciated ; he was 
sleepless, sad and cried much. The neurological examina- 
tion reported with the ease (Medical Eecord, Oct. 2, 1909) 
showed that there was no destruction of the nerve elements. 
The disability was shown by psycho-analysis to be a function 
of the false, fixed-idea, induced by the belief derived from 
his environment, that such symptoms as he showed could and 
should follow such injuries as he had had. One sitting suf- 
ficed to begin the correction of this false notion ; and he him- 
self completed the persuasion and was able to return to work 
in a month as I had predicted. 

In Children, a Ciise — I 

Now, the suggestibility of children is much more labile 
than that of such cases as I have cited ; for while they are 
very susceptible to suggestions, they do not usually hold 
them tenaciously, and are easily diverted from their loosely 
fixed ideas when morbid. For instance, it is perhaps unique 
for a girl so young as eleven to believe that she is utterly un- 
able to eat, and to do so strongly enough and long enough 
to overcome the instinct of hunger to such an extent that she 
had to be removed for treatment to the hospital, where in the 
Salle Pinel of the Salpetriere, Professor Dejerine built up her 
emaciated body by generous feeding, and at the same time 
undid the false notion she had acquired from her elder sister 
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■who had been a patient in the same place. Now, thia form 
of gastropathy from a false fixed-idea ia common enough in 
pubescent girla.^* The origin of the idea is closely associated 
with the false ahame of nubility, which is largely a product 
of the suggestions of prudery. The medico-sociological im- 
port of false ahame ia now being realized, I am glad to say, 
by enlightened educators, and it is high time. The ohaeasion- 
not-to-eat is only one of its numerous forms, but the prin- 
ciple of induction is the same in each, so I need not enlarge. 
A much commoner type of hysteria in childhood is the 
imitative grimace and trick of manner, which a child is sug- 
gested to sometimes do almost unconsciously. Thus, a chor- 
eic child may infect, with one or other of his movements, half 
the children in the school-room, and in some of the caSes, 
theae movements may persist for a considerable time, and 
may even lead a doctor unskilled in neurological signs to be- 
lieve that a child haa the organic diaeaae known as Syden- 
ham's chorea. Now-a-days we have a clear understanding 
of the differentia between a morbid movement arising from 
B perturbed nervous ayatem and that type of morbid move- 
ment which is a fimetion merely of idea.^^ The latter we 
term psychogenic. 

I have chosen two conspicuous types to illustrate the 
genesis of hysterical ideas in order to illustrate the mechan- 
ism strikingly, but far commoner are the eventualities ex- 
hibited every day in the nursery and school-room. What is 
more familiar than the constant suggestions to a boy that 
he should not cry when hurt, and that he should fight with 
ids fiats when attacked ! That this is not innate, ia shown by 
'the repugnance of the Teutonic peoples to fistic encounters. 
'Because it was not realized that the diataate for fistic en- 
counters was not a mark of cowardice but aroae purely from 
a social suggestion of its unseemliness, the Boers, before the 
war with the British, were supposed to be cowards. A boy 
having this repugnance to personal encounter might very 
^L quiekly become obsessed by the fear of its need if sent into 
H an environment where fighting was often required. 

B.fhobia of HystericaJ Origin — 

H "We muat now pass to consideration of induced morbid 

B.fears in children. They are, alas! very common. I need not 
m enlarge upon the familiar fear of the dark too often induced 
by nursemaids' tales of boogies and ghoats. The fear of the 
policeman is inconsiderately used by the mothers of the poor 
who are too lazy, or ignorant, or tired, to understand or con- 
trol their children. No morbid affect usually proceeds from 
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these, because the idea is not often implanted with enough 
insistence or dramatic power, but when the impression is 
powerful, or when the child is unduly suseeptible, a sugges- 
tion fear-psjchosis is established with great facility. ^^ 

Implicit Sns:ge8tioii8 — mjk 

It must be remembered that explicit utterance is nofr' 
essential for the conveyance of ideas, for in the child a vague 
general notion is quite as effective for producing emotion as 
is a clear cut concept. Thus in Henry James' novel, "What 
Maisie Knew," the whole suggestion conveyed by the gov- 
erness to her two charges was implicit in her general atti- 
tude ; for until the end, there was not one explicit statement 
of her fear. Now, the explanation of this is very simple : it 
depends upon the fact that gesture precedes speech as a ve- 
hicle of thought. The infant comprehends the varying atti- 
tudes and vocal tones of its mother long before it can dis- 
tinguish diflEerent words, and in most people this channel of 
information remains an important mode by which they are 
inf iienced, often quite unconsciously. Those of us who have 
studied the psychology of crowds are well aware of this, as 
likewise are the observers who compare nation with nation 
as regards gestural expression. Even adults of the same 
race, except the more cultivated, are swayed by a comedian 
much more through his gestures and intonation than by his 
actual utterance. So with an orator or debater or indeed 
anyone who tries to persuade us, even to purchase something 
from them, our foolish minds are guided by the stress of an 
intonation, the cut of the hair, the character of the clothing, 
the glance of the eye, far more than by the arguments used 
or the words uttered; and with children this is far more so.^^ 

Their Mechanism — 

If I say to a -small boy that a bear will eat him up, the 
effect upon his emotions entirely differs whether I make 
the remark with portentous gravity and horror, or whether I 
say it with bubbling jovialty as evidently a huge joke. In 
the first eventuality the boy will rush to my aide in terror 
and try to be saved from the bear, and a phobia is in course 
of construction ; with the latter procedure, the boy will laugh 
eonsumedly, and it would not take much to make hira enter 
the cage and strike the bear. But even when terrified, a child 
feels a refuge in the protection of his elders during the day, 
when they are rarely absent. At night, however, the child 
is alone, and his little consciousness cannot find the easy sup- 
port of others. Before the kaleidoscope of his dreams pass „ 
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the various images and accompanying emotions of his wak- 
ing life ; so that if any of these images has become linked 
■with terror, it is certain to bring with it fear as it surges into 
dream in the night, and the child jumps up awakened in 
panic, finding no one near him upon whom to lean, 

Kie:lit Terrors — 

It should not be difficult to see that these night terrors 
are the product of a suggestion while awake, implicit or ex- 
plicit; and, it should not be difficult for those who are fore- 
■wamed to prevent morbid fears of this type.'^ I may cite the 
case of a Southern lady who could never enter a dark place 
without feeling an indescribable horror. No hereditary psy- 
chopathy could be invoked to explain her dread, for none of 
her three daughters had the least fear of the dark, and in- 
deed they used to be sent by their school-fellows into dark 
and eerie places without experiencing the least trepidation. 
The difference was that as children they were protectd by 
their mother from the tales of the plantation negroes, who 
knew that dismissal would follow transgression of the pro- 
hibition. 

Their Prevention. An Example — 

The formation of a night-terror was nipped in the bud in 
the ease of my own boy, then aged three and three-quarters. 
I shall try to explain the method. 

For several weeks he had been visiting the zoological 
garden every afternoon in the company of a French maid of 
exception ally forceful character and apparently free from 
the superstitiousnesa of the average nurse. For a long time 
all went well, until one evening the boy began to cry in bed 
800D after be was left for the night. At this unusual occur- 
rence I mounted the stairs and enquired the cause of the 
boy's trouble. He said there were lions in the house and that 
he did not want to stay there alone, as he was afraid they 
would eat him. The source of the idea had been that the 
lions had roared more loudly than usual on that particular 
afternoon, and he had been much impressed, standing for 
sometime quite motionless before the cage though imterrified, 

I soon convinced the boy that the lions had to remain in 
their cages and could not get out, hence there were none in 
the house, so that there was no occasion for fear. Of course, 
it was first necessary to give him the feeling of seciirtiy 
gained by embracing me and secondly to begin the conver- 
sation by talking of something else : I have forgotten what. 
In this way the state of terror was dismissed and the feel- 
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ing of prntpction was iinlii«ed before we rBtumed to the sub- 
ject of the lions. Then we made rather a joke of the funny- 
roaring of the lions before we had finished ; and he finally lay 
down with the solemn purpose to go to sleep and think, aa 
suggested, of the tramcars and motors passing outside his 
open window. It was all a very simple substitution; but it 
was the prevention of what might have become a serious 
fear-psychosis if injudieiously handled. 

A fertile source of hysterical states, of obsessions and 
phobias and of "anxiety neurosis," as he has termed it, is at- 
tributed by Freud of Vienna to sexual insults occurring in 
early childhood. Against the universality with which some of 
Freud's too ardent followers in America aseribe this cause to 
every psychoneurotic condition, I desire to invoke a skeptical 
attitude until such time as the geneses of psychoneuroses in 
children have been more widely investigated by judicially- 
minded observers who are not wedded to an exclusive theory. 
It is to paediatrists and psychologically trained educators 
of the abnormal child that we must perhaps look for a large 
part of the data needed to decide which are the more com- 
mon mechanisms concerned. 

From the cases I have cited and their discussion, I hope 
I have made clear one of the aspects of hysteria, and that 
you will comprehend the role of ideas induced by suggestion 
as producers of hysterical obsessions and phobias. The 
thoughtful hearer, too, will deduce from our facts the means 
of prevention am! cure of such induced suggestion psychoses 
as we have discussed. He will further perceive the import- 
mnce of these i>sychological mechanisms as factors in the pro- 
duction of many a case of what is believed to be an abnormal 
child, and a knowledge of the principles we have discussed 
may enable him to displace that child from one of the cate- 
gories of abnormality as laid down by Groszmann, De- 
croley and otlicrs, and to replace what seemed morbid among 
what is normally useful and happy, so that the little one may 
cense to be numbered among "exceptional children." 
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LOGICAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL AND CHRONOLOGI- '] 

CAL AGE AS CAUSES OF DERAILMENT. 

By C. WARD CRAMPTON, M.D., 

Director ot Physical Training, Board of Education. 

New York City. 

We are about to begin a complete readjustment in oiir 
methods of caring for the child in medical, social and seolas- 
tic ways. We are unconsciously beginninc this revolution 
by aasuming a critical attitude toward our general practice 
of classifying all children on a basis of chronological age — 
the number of years which they have lived. The readjust- 
ment when complete will provide a new basis for record, in- 
vestigation and treatment of all kinds, and this basis will be 
the physiological or psychological age. 

Definitions : Physiological age refers to the stage of de- 
velopment which the child has reached, in contradistinction 
to the chronological age, which merely states the number of 
years which it has lived. 

The term anatomic age is not in practice to be disting- 
uished from physiological age, in fact, the drawing of any 
such distinction is merely a quibble. We may, it is tme, as- 
sign a child to a certain group which corresponds to the first 
appearance of a new structure and call it anatomic age. 
Nevertheless, new stmctures do not appear without immed- 
jatply assuming their proper function and the term physio- 
logical age seems to cover the ground. 

Psychological age, however, refers to the status of the 
development of the mind and we have ample justification in 
assigning this term to psychological developmental groups, 
based upon the appearance of a new mental function, such 
as the appearance of a desire to play team games instead of 
individual games, or to remember things by association 
rather than by rote. 

Developmental Periods : 

Intra-uterine growth is extremely rapid, after birth it 
is followed by a rapidly decreasing rate of growth and devel- 
opment, until at the age of two or three the child begins to 
grow at a slowly increasing rate until a plateau of almost no 
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growth and development is reached at about the chronologi- 
cal age of seven or eight. The static condition is maintained 
until there has commenced the great pubertal age. At this 
time, the most important epoch of adult life, second only in 
significance to the event of birth, the child commences a per- 
iod which can only be likened to an explosion of growth and 
development. He begins to grow tall with great rapidity, 
weight is added pound by pound, and with the increased 
bulk comes a rapid addition to the muscle, strength and 
motor ability. This age is most prone to begin during the 
■warm months of the summer, and when it does occur, a single 
month may add an inch in height, twenty pounds in weight 
and double the muscle force. After a variable length of 
time, a year, or a year and a half, the increase in height, 
■weight and strength gradually return to a slower rate and 
the body and mind proceed with a stage of ripening which we 
call adolescence. 
WL Referring to the whole progress from birth to maturity, 
^Ere can catalogue the appearance of each new added struct- 
^ffive, function and mental ability, the whole forming a com- 
"plete series from start to finish. Nor need we end our cata- 
logue with maturity, for even on this high plateau appear 
new physical features and mental traits which determine im- 
portant epochs in human life ; even after this the downward 
slope of existence shows salient points such as menopause, 
canites and tissue hardening which mark physiological stages 
of exceeding definiteness and importance. 

In this catalogue of events physiological and mental 
growth do not proceed in an orderly fashion year by year. 
Some may be hurried, others retarded. Individuals rush past 
others for a time and then la^ behind. Whole nations seem 
to develop rapidly up to a certain point and then fall back 
behind others of steadier growth. 

"We cannot tell from the number of years which the in- 
dividual has lived what stage of development he may be in. 
The calendar and the chronological age based upon it do not 
give us trustworthy information ; and strange to contemplate, 
the general error of science, medicine and education is a 
blind adherence to a chronological age. 

Education : 

There are two courses of study which the growing 

child must pursue, one of which is demanded by nature, 

the other by the school. The school cares for its own 

while nature's work is left to instinct and accident. Civiliz- 

I ation demands reading, writing, arithmetic for its own main- 
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tenaiice and progress. Its business must be lubricated by the 
oil of this knowledge without which its processes would be 
impossible. Civilization provides schoolmasters to do the 
work of teaching and has rested content while the school 
master has made progress largely in his own sphere. 

Nature's course of study is as old as the shape of the 
bones and the form of the hand. It prepared for life while 
it insured the process of living. It adapted function to 
structure and structure to function — it made a man fit to 
live, to beget his kind, and transmit his prowess to genera- 
tions uncounted. The schoolmaster was instinct, the experi- 
ence of successful ancestors, and as the bodies developed, the 
schoolmasters became many and changed, teaching for a 
while, departing when their work was done, and when ex- 
perience and knowledge took their place. 

The masters of the schools of to-day are prone to forget 
that in the procession of "natiire's schoolmasters" the in- 
stincts are far more potent than the exigencies of man-made 
requirements of the civilized group. On the whole the grad- 
ual ripening of the child from birth to maturity has been 
recognized, and courses of study have been adapted to the 
average development of successive ages. 

The particidar periods when instincts appear have (in 
small part) been noted, and appropriate instruction has in 
the main been provided, but the great failure of education 
to-day is its inability to recognize the fact (where it is abso- 
lutely essential that it should) that children differ in rapidity 
of development. Its maladjustments are particularly evident 
and distressing at or about the time of puberty. The change 
from an asexual to a sexual life may occur at any age from 
six to twenty years, usually between 12 and 15, but when it 
does occur the changes are profound. In the short space of 
six months the child becomes a man or a woman and the 
process is fraught with the dangers and turmoil of a new 
birth. There is an outburst of physical growth, four to five 
inches are added to height, 30 to 40 pounds to weight, and 
strength may be doubled in a short space of time. New men- 
tal abilities appear while others disappear, the type of play 
changes, new companions are sought, new likings, tenden- 
cies, enthusiasms and emotions make up the whole life. Old 
landmarks fade and new ones are eagerly sought. 

The sexual ripening determines an entirely new outlook 
upon life, the earning instinct looms large in the boy and 
the home making instinct in the girl. 

The important fact that is constantly disregarded is the 
fact that the pubertal change leaves the child a wholly c '" 
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ferent being — different mentally, physically, morally and eth- 
ically from the phildren in the stage just left behind. 

This disregard results in the endeavor to teach classes 
"that are composed of children of both pre-pubertaJ and the 
post-pubertal stages, the immature and the mature. 

Sitting along side of each other, receiving the same 
"teaching, subject to the same regulations and discipline, are 
children three or more years past puberty and others three 
or more years lacking before the change will occur. The 
result is a chaos. No one course of study can be fitted to 
their disparate needs and no one form of discipline can be 
enforced with each group with equal success. 

This condition obtains in the whole of the grammar de- 
partment of the elementary school and in the first year of 
the high school. It is particularly troublesome near the point 
of articulation of the two schools. 

The elementary school commences theoretically at or 
about the age of six when the child is able to go to and from 
school and has become a burden at home, which the head of 
tile home, the mother can shift to the shoulders of the pub- 
lie. The community on its part is glad to assume the burden 
for it must commence at the earliest possible moment to fit 
the child for citizenship. This lower school has for its op- 
portunity the seven years immediately preceding, or rather 
it has the years up to the time when the child reaches its pub- 
ertal age. This is between the age (on an average) of 13 or 
14 ; hence, aUowing for slow progress' there will be about 
seven years for the elementary school. From ages of ex- 
periment it has been found that the child will not study in 
school after this epoch has been reached unless undue com- 
pulsion has been used. The elementary school is naturally 
self-limited by the advent of puberty. Recently however the 
needs of education have been multiplied and another year 
has been added to the elementary school, with the intent that 
more may be taught. The poat-pubescent child is often kept 
in the elementary school by force of will and authority, and 
what is worse, he is subjected to the same treatment as the 
immature child. 

Much of the teaching in the elementary school is based 
upon authority. The best teacher is often the one who can 
nag most successfully. The best pupil is the one who is most 
easily nagged and the one who would rather study his les- 
sons than battle against odds with the school authority, in 
which he is handicapped beyond all chance of success. With 
this choice of rebellion or docility the post-pubescent boy 
most often chooses according to his newly ripened iuBtincts 
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of manliness and becomes a school rebel and truant. Noth- 
ing could be worse for the child, the school or society, for 
truancy is often the first term iu a aeries of rebellions against ^ 
organized authority, the last term of which is that of the pen- — 
itentiary. 

The mature boy is bound down to lessons in which he a-= 
has no interest. His enthusiasms are those which are related -K3 
to his suddenly increased mental and physical powers ; these g^g 

must receive an outlet, if they cannot in school they assured- ■ 

ly will out of doors. He is bound down to a dull routine ^-"^J 
of school failure at a time when he is beginning life anew and ^MV 
success is the most essential thing in life, while failure is the ^^ 
most damaging. His immature brother may be four years^F 
older than he, is not worried or bothered with new abilities' 
and fits into the school routine which is frankly fitted to him_ 
It is absurd to submit these two wholly diflferent classes oF 
individuals with entirely different developmental epochs to 
the same routine discipline, administration and course of 
study. 

It is clear that under the circiim stances both the imma- 
ture and the mature will suffer from being placed together 
in one class room, and it is equally clear that the group to 
which the course of study is better adapted will suffer least. 

While premises are granted, and they seem indisputable, 
the working out of this separation becomes the first immed- 
iate duty. Frequently this is in most cases very simple and 
will moreover entail absolutely no expense. Where there are 
two or more classes in a scholastic grade it is easy to 
determine by examination which are matiire and which are 
immature and they can be readily placed in separate classes. 
Where there are many classes of a grade we can have a def- 
initely graded series of maturity and immaturity from a class 
of the most mature down to the class of the most immature. 
It will be strange indeed if our educational administration, 
once alive to the advantages of this plan, does not adopt it 
forthwith. Education will become rational, based upon what 
children are rather than what they are theoretically sup- 
posed to be. _^^^ 

Child Labor: ^| 

During the last twenty years there has been an orgaiir^^J 
ized movement toward the enactment of child labor laws, and 
no legislation has been on the whole more beneficial to the 
child and the community at large. It has in the main pro- 
tected the child from the strains of labor and conserved the . 
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health of the workers of this generation and has saved the 
lives of countless children. 

These laws are, however, faulty and irrational, for they 
are based upon a chronological age. Immature children of 
fourteen are allowed to work, even though they will not be- 
come mature for two or three years afterward. Mature chil- 
dren under fourteen are not allowed to work even though 
they are strong young men and women who have passed the 
stage of puberty years before and are well ripened for the 
strains of life. This is manifestly absurd. The only rational 
procedure is to place the question of allowing children to 
labor or not upon the results of a physical examination to 
(Jeterraine their maturity or immaturity. The signs of pub- 
erty, pubescence in the male and menstniation in the female 
or if feasible, pubescence m both, may be easier of determina- 
tion, and moreover, be a proper criterion. 

Rotch, of Boston, has placed before the public recommen- 
dations to the effect that the appearance of ossification cen- 
ters in the wrist should be used for this purpose. While this 
criterion would be important if it were true, it is unfortu- 
nately not true. Up to the present time, in several bulle- 
tins issued by Dr. Rotch, there is unfortunately not a shred 
of evidence that the development of the bones of the wrist 
liave related to them in any way any physical or mental abil- 
ity of any kind, and not until this evidence baa been pre- 
sented can wc in any way give attention or credence to the 
claims of this method. 

Unfortunately also Dr. Rotch 's developmental processes 
which cover about the stage of the appearance of puberty, 
and labeled H, I, J and K, diiler from each other only in the 
fact that they are the same as the previous stage, "only more 
SO;" that is to say, stage J differs from stage K only in the 
fact that the bones are slightly more developed and more 
massed together. Unfortunately this is a matter of opinion 
that is not objective enough for scientific or practical pur- 
poses. Unfortunately also there is no particidar reason why 
the bones of the wrist should be given preference to the bones 
of the ankle or any other convenient part of the body. This 
is particularly distressing for we have found that ossification 
does not proceed regularly throughout the body. There is 
even a difference between the right and left wrist, and if we 
were to follow Dr. Rotch 's ideas we may be forced to put the 
left hand at work and to keep the right hand idle. 
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In the brief twenty minutes allotted to me, I can, at best, 
only refer in a. general way to some of the most important 
causes, whieh tend to produce the exceptional child; those, 
which are of minor importance I shall simply mention. I 
shall try to make the little I have to say neither too dry nor 
too scientfic and at the same time hope to interest you. 

The causes which affect development, the factors which 
make posterity abnormal and unusual are largely those in- 
troduced and brought about by man. They result from the 
diseases whieh he has eoutraeted through centuries, the poi- 
sons which he has imbibed; and the artificial surroundings 
and foreign environment which he has built up for himself. 
Nature does play some part in the development of excep- 
tional individuals. It is, however, only in the direction of her 
usual course and in the execution of certain of her laws 
that she is inexorable. Nature is doing more than this. 
She is ever striving to bring about the normal. While man 
is daily surroimding himself more and more with abnormal 
and unusual aids and an environment, which he calls higher 
civilization, Nature is constantly tending to revert to the 
normal. Whenever through the operation of certain factors 
there is produced a genius, at once there is a strong effort on 
the part of nature to revert to the normal. The next genera- 
tion is of ordinary ability. The son of a genius is not a 
genius ; the great man rarely leaves behind him a great son. 
Again, when elements of great degeneracy appear through 
the operation of certain other factors, nature soon renders 
succeeding generations sterile. If we take a large and com- 
prehensive view of several generations we always find that 
the majority of both ancestors and progeny tend to a mean 
level, to a certain grade, characteristic of that family or 
tribe. 

Of the causes which bear on the subject the most im- 
portant is defective heredity; tuberculosis and alcoholism 
are next ; then follows a host of smaller ones. A great many 
act in conjunction; a great many are contributory and in- 
direct factors. Each one tends to lower the vitality of the 
organism; each one paves the way for its fellow. 

The one whieh I wish to consider the first is also t' 
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wMch ail authorities are agreed upon as being the most im- 
portant. 

A defect in the ancestry, a pathological coDditton in the 
preceding generations is the most frequent, the most import- 
ant, and the most constant cause of defective mentality in 
the next and Bucceediug generations. 

This ancestral taint most fretjuently takes the form of 
a disease of the nervous system. It may be a cerebral hem- 
orrhage, a neurosis, or a paralysis ; it most frequently is in- 
sanity, imbecility, idiocy, dementia or epilepsy. The statis- 
tics which have been collected on this subject show great 
unanimity. In Norway it was found that in the cases of 
1:hose who were sufferers from defective mentality the ances- 
try showed a defective heredity of 50 per cent. ; in Switzer- 
land 55 per cent. ; in Germany 60 per cent. ; in England and 
here in America the percentage was a little below this, being 
about 43 per cent. These figures are all, however, snffleiently 
near together to show that so far as statistics prove anything 
there is a general concensus of opinion in regard to the im- 
portance of morbid heredity as a cause. It is fair to say that 
it is the cause in one half of the cases ; I am inclined to think 
that this is a conservative estimate, as I should put the fig- 
ures much nearer two-thirds. 

Of all the causes of a morbid heredity two stand out pre- 
eminent — idiocy and insanity. The one a mental defect, the 
other a mental disease. Each tends to transmit a most last- 
ing and a most blasting heritage. Each attacks the entire 
structure, poisoning alike the mental, the moral, and the 
physical. Each enfeebles the judgment, each exaggerates the 
sexual impulse. Each tends to unite with any other latent 
neurosis. And finally each tends to appear for many years. 
There are probably no human characteristics so baneful and 
so readily transmissible as idiocy, imbecility and insanity. 

It seems strange that I should have to give so prominent 
and so pointed a place to imbecility as a cause of propagat- 
ing itself, and yet it is unfortunately too true. There is no 
greater stigma on the human race, no greater disgrace to civ- 
ilization and to twentieth century advance than the simple 
statement that imbecility and idiocy are the causes of fur- 
ther imbecility, of idiocy, and of profound degeneracy in a 
larger number of eases. Koeh gives it as the etiological fac- 
tor in 24 per cent, of the cases. 

Imbecility, idiocy and insanity are not to be considered 
as the sole hereditary factors. The mere tendency to these 
conditions, the mere presence of a distinct neuropathic dia- 
thesis, the mere existence of an unstable equilibrium may suf- 
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fice aa etiological factors. They may outweigh natiire 's ef- 
forts to revert to the normal, and if uncorrected by the in- 
fusion of good stable nervous tissue, may conduce to further 
degeneracy and ultimate ruin. Defective environment will 
here assume an important role ; it may overcome the ever 
constant pull to the normal. Modem life, modern poisons, 
coupled with disease and the unequal struggle for existence, 
will aid in this destructive work. Finally there will appear 
the lowest order of degeneracy. Then will nature have re- 
course to her final safeguard. Sterility will follow and the 
house become extinct. 

Another hereditary factor is epilepsy. There are few 
diseases which exercise a more baneful effect on posterity. 
A heritage of epilepsy is most easy to transmit; it is most 
difficult to eradicate; it may remain latent and skip a gener- 
ation, but it always leaves its impression ; it may reappear as 
epilepsy or it may bequeath to the next generation a neu- 
rosis, a tendency to alcoholism or a more definite stigma of 
degeneracy. The child of the epileptic is almost sure to pre- 
sent exceptional characteristics. Therefore epilepsy should 
be regarded as being a prominent factor in the production of 
the exceptional child. 

Of the diseases which tend to produce exceptional chil- 
dren the tubercular are the most important. No disease does 
more to lower the tone and to lessen the physical forces than 
phthisis— the white plague. The peculiar condition of mal- 
nutrition which the tubercular diathesis produces seems to do 
more than almost any other factor to bring about an imper- 
fect development of the nervous centres. It seems to transmit 
with greater ease than any other defective nervous 
tisane. Ireland says that perhaps two-thirds of all idiots are 
of the scrofulous constitution. I think that the men who 
take care of the deficient and feeble-minded will tell you 
that the most common condition which they have to treat is 
the tubercular. Again is phthisis very important from an 
etiological point of view because it is peculiarly liable to co- 
operate with any latent neurosis of heredity or to emphasize 
any existing neurotic taint. Either alone or in conjunction 
with a neurotic diathesis phthisis is to be dreaded. It ia a 
potent cause of bringing about children of exceptional de- 
velopment. 

Dr. Hrdlicka made an analysis from the records at the 
State Asylum at Syracuse. He found that among the par- 
ents of the feeble-minded of whom he could get fairly reliable 
records, that 20.2 per cent, of the male, and 33.7 per cent, of 
the female inmates succumbed to consumption. This is an 
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Monnous percentage, and is probably twiue as high as any 
?"iw statistics on this question. I merely mention it because 
" will fix in your mind the great importance of the tuberou- 
'^f diathesis as a factor. 

Cancer, goitre, and diseases of the cardio-vascular sys- 
^t have all been given a place by writers on the subject. 
Aey do weaken the body structures ; they must tend to bring 
^Ito the world tissue that is far from normal. 

I approach the question of intermarriage with some trep- 
'•Nation. There is no question, however, that is more interest- 
ing and certainly none of more practical importance. 

Many writers have maintained in the past and many to- 
'^^y maintain that a marriage between first cousins will pro- 
mote degeneracy and bring into the world hereditary de- 
fectives. 

Esquirol says that the number of French nobles who, as 
ft result of intermarriage, are defectives is very large. Mem- 
•*erg of the laity freijuently cite the royal families of Europe 
*8 affording proof that intermarriages tend to produce ab- 
normal and deficient offspring. The members of some of the 
Spanish and Austrian houses have intermarried to a large 
extent; and a review of the different branches of these fami- 
lies shows a large percentage of degenerates. Remiss reported 
833 consanguineous marriages; these were all carefully fol- 
lowed, and exhaustively studied. The degree of relationship 
"was of every possible kind, even involving father and child. 
From these 833 marriages there sprung almost 4,000 chil- 
dren. Of this number there were over 1,000 defectives. 

Now let us look at the other .side. Batz is an isolated, 
oeean-washed peninsula of the Loire containing about 3,000 
inhabitants. They are neither intemperate nor criminal. 
They lead simple lives. They are well known for their ten- 
dency to intermarry. Voisin reported 46 consanguineous 
marriages in this commune of Batz, yet he could not find a 
single instance of either insanity, idiocy or deaf-mutism. De- 
generacy among these people is unknown. 

It is well known that among the North American In- 
dians intermarriage is not the exception but the rule. Mr. 
Bonsall, who was on the last Kane expedition, says that the 
Eskimos of North Greenland for centuries have intermarried. 
The same state of affairs is true concerning the South Sea 
Islanders and many other savage tribes. Yet it is a well 
known fact that among these tribes instances of exceptional 
and unusual development are rare. 

Frederick the Great, together with his remarkable broth- 
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era and siaters, was the offspriiig of first eousina. The great 
Queen Isabella came from strongly inbred ancestry. 

I might go on in this way for some time quoting in- 
stances on both aides, proving little and only wearying you. 
The gist of the whole matter lies undoubtedly in the fact as 
to whether the families in whom the intermarrying occurs 
have good or bad heredity. In the eases of the royal families 
it should always be clearly before us that for generation after 
generation there have been imbeciles and degenerates. On the 
other hand, in the savage tribes the stock has been good, 
clean and strong, 

I believe that the consensus of opinion today is that the 
consanguineous marriage is not in itself a cause of excep- 
tional development; it may become so, but only when the 
two contracting parties are descendants of defective stock. 
The consanguineous marriage serves to accentuate the family 
characteristic, be that characteristic good or bad. If the 
family trait is weakmindedness the next generation will, as 
a result of the intermarriage, be more degenerate still ; if, on 
the other hand, the family trait is mental strength, the next 
generation will be fully up to that standard, if not above it. 

Langdon Down says that he is "by no means sure that 
by a judicious selection of cousins the race might not be im- 
proved. " I agree in this. I see no possible objection to the 
intermarriage of cousins so long as there is no defective 
heredity in the ancestry; if there is defective heredity I 
see the greatest possible objection. 

The literature and the facts which have been collected 
on the subject of alcoholism aa a factor in the production of 
the exceptional child are full of interest. What, for instance, 
can be more so than the statement made by Dr. Elam in "A 
Physician's Problem." He says that on the removal of the 
spirit duty in Norway insanity increased 50 per cent, and 
congenital idiocy 150 per cent, Dahl spoke much in the same 
strain of the conditions there. Forty years have elapsed 
since then and we know that in that time there has been an 
enormous decrease in drunkeuness both in Norway and in 
the entire world. Tet there is no apparent decrease in the 
number of idiots. 

And again this r It is the custom in parts of Scotland 
I for entire villages to become intoxicated at certain times of 
the year, as, for example, during the holiday season. The 
celebration of this season covers several days. We might 
then expect that the children bom nine months later would 
be largely imbecile. No one, however, has ever observed this. 
' ' le also where the custom for drinking takes i' 
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in entire communities at certain periods of the year, yet 
the Bueceeding children who are born nine months later in no 
way differ from those born in that eommunity at other times 
and under more normal conditions. 

It is, of course, practically impossible to get data which 
will throw any light on the subject of whether drunkenness 
at the time of conception in either parent, has any effect on 
the unborn child ; it seems to rae that such as I have just nar- 
rated would be of some value in helping us to reach a con- 
clusion. It ought to be especially so in the cases of some of 
the fishing villages, where the men are away for long per- 
iods and then return to vend their wares and spend their 
money. In none of these instances, I repeat, are the result- 
ing children in any way different from their brothers and sis- 
ters. In this sense alcohol has, to my way of thinking, but 
little effect. I mean that the isolated debauch occurring at 
the time of conception can have little if any effect on the 
next generation. Langdon Down has laid much stress on this 
subject. He takes the opposite view and states that from 
personal enquiry he knows that the drunken condition of 
the father at the time of conception is a potent cause of 
idiocy, 

Dahl thinks that brandy taken by the fathers at the time 
of conception is a potent cause of idiocy. 

Ireland does not embrace nearly so radical a view on 
the subject. 

In weighing this question it should always be borne in 
mind that the man who goes on a periodic debauch is apt to 
be the man who has a neurotic taint and who as he gets older, 
will, in all probability, increase both the frequency and the 
periodicity of his indulgences. To my way of thinking it is 
not possible to prove that a normal man, who becomes intox- 
icated at the time of conception of his child, is acting as a 
direct factor in the production of an exceptional child, 

"When, however, we come to consider alcohol in its 
broader sense as a factor in the production of unusual and 
atypical children we have a very different matter. There 
can be no doubt, it seems to me, that the succeeding gener- 
ations of alcoholic parents are weakened physically, morally, 
and mentally. 

Alcohol weakens the resisting powers of the different 
cells of the body ; it forms an hereditary neurosis ; it destroys 
the healthy tissues ; it prepares the way for the unusual, for 
weakened, and for degenerate conditions. It does more than 
this; it conveys its baneful effects to the next generation and 
sometimes to the third and even the fourth. It is often the 
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direct pause of epilepsy, migraine, and conditions of great 

depression. 

Alcohol is a potent cause ; it acts both directly and indi- 
rectly. Given a raild neurosis, add alcohol to it and the next 
generation will develop far more than a neurosis. 

It should also be borne in mind that alsoholism is itself 
often nothing more or less than a symptom, a manifestation 
of a disordered nervous system, an indication of a neurotic 
taint. When it occurs in this sense it is, of course, not 
a direct cause but an indirect one. However, in those 
instances, and they are many, in which alcoholism occurs in 
the parents there is going to be a detrimental effect on the 
children and on the grandchildren ; the family is going to be 
affected by it. The man who drinks to excess is not the man 
to have children. 

Nor do I believe that the marriage of children of alco- 
holics can do any good to humanity. 

SyphiliE is not a factor of great importance in the caus- 
ation of exceptional children. There are scarcely any observ- 
ers who have given it a place of more than two or three per- 
cent. There is no doubt but that it does have the effect of 
lowering the vitality and weakening the powers of the cells. 
In the instances, however, in which syphilis is found there 
are frequently other and more drastic causes. One of the 
main reasons for the low percentage which syphilis occupies 
as an etiological factor no doubt ties in the fact that nature 
herself rebels at the prospect of transmitting the syphilitic 
heredity. She takes her own measures to remedy the im- 
pending evil. She produces still-births, and short-lived off- 
spring ; oftener she blasts the unfortunates with the curse of 
sterility and miscarriage. Syphilis is more apt to be an indi- 
rect factor; the results not appearing until the third or 
fourth generation. 

It is noteworthy that few if any poisons can show so 
normal a mentality as do some of the sufferers from syphilis. 
This is illustrated in some of the unfortunates who have in- 
herited congenital lues. 

There are many other poisons which no doubt have a 
devitalizing effect on the human cell germ. There is neither 
time nor space here for me to discuss them. I wish to men- 
tion one rather important one. It is lead. A certain case is 
cited by Paul, so imusiial as to bear repetition. The mother 
was free from any toxic or abnormal condition; the father 
was the victim of lead-poisoning. There were 32 pregnancies. 
Of these, twelve were still-births, and seventeen died under 
the age of three. 
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Most authors agree that the relative age of the parenta 
stthe time of conception is a factor. Duncan, for instance, 
waa of the opinion that premature and late marriages were 
iiifliiential in the production of idiocy. Langdon Down found 
liat in one quarter of the idiots which he examined there 
was a disparity of more than ten years in the ages of the par- 
ents. I am of the opinion that a man produces better, 
stronger, and more intelleeutal posterity before forty rather 
than after, I believe that this is so because the average city 
dweller is a better man physically before forty. I believe 
tbat a great disparity in years has some slight detrimental 
effect, These are two causes, however, which do not play 
^y great part in the etiology of the subject. 

Finally there are a host of minor factors, all of which 
P'By a part in the production of the exceptional child. These 
^'e modern life with its late hours, its higher civilization, its 
Skater struggles; poverty, deprivation, and hard work; a 
"^^h degree of anaemia and great mental exhaustion in the 
greats. There are certain telluric influences which cause 
'^'^tiniHm, which is really the expression of degenerative iae- 
'Or. I should not omit the mention of intra-uterine condi- 
tions, which may result in the atrophy and sclerosis of the 
M)etal brain and so be the cause of an exceptional child, 
Those instances where a cystic degeneration, a faulty or mal- 
'^evelopment of the brain occur, are again illustrative as fac- 
tors of faulty inheritance. They may be oddities of nature, 
Wt as such are rare. 

The whole matter of the congenital causes of this sub- 
ject can best be placed under two headings; (1) The abnorm- 
al condition of the mother, and (2) The abnormal conditions 
prevailing at the birth. 

I do not believe that the mental condition of the mother 
during pregnancy is a factor of any importance in produc- 
ing the exceptional child. A majority of women are very 
greatly depressed during pregnancy ; at some time their con- 
dition borders on a melancholia, and a few do actually de- 
velop such a condition. If their mental condition were to af- 
fect the embryo there would be today before me a room full 
of melancholiacs. 

The question of shock and fright to the pregnant mother 
is a somewhat different matter. Baron Percy, the famous 
French military surgeon, states that at the siege of Landau 
in 1793, 59 of the 92 children born within a few months of 
mothers exposed to the terrors of the cannonading and blow- 
ing up of the arsenal were abnormal. Down states that sim- 
ilar results followed the siege of Luckuow. Mr. Ishii, of 
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Tokio, tells of an earthquake in Japan the effect of which 
was to bring into the world a large number of idiotic and im- 
becile children. These are facts and aa such should be given 
due weight. On the other band, it should be borne in mind 
that no similar observations have been made in our own 
country after either the Surrender of Richmond or the great 
earthquake at San Francisco. 

The question of maternal impressions I am going to 
leave for others to discuss. I believe it is one of minor im- 
portance. 

The physical condition of the mother I consider to be 
one of great moment. 

Any wasting disease in the mother is going to have an 
effect upon the embryo; any chronic or infectious disease is 
equally bad. 

Per4 found that by injecting a few drops of an alcoholic 
extract beneath the shell of the chicken's egg he could pro- 
duce monstrosities. It is therefore more than probable that 
the ingestion of any considerable amount of alcohol by the 
pregnant woman will have a deleterious effect on the foetus. 

It is well known that the women who work in the potter- 
ies of France, and who are of necessity exposed to lead, are 
very apt to produce deaf mutes and macrocephalics. 

Other influences, which undoubtedly exist and do exert 
an influence over the embryo, but which are not so well 
established nor so well recognized, are a profound degree of 
anaemia, great mental exhaustion, and physical deformities 
of the mother. 

Abnormal conditions prevailing at the time of birth 
have some influence in producing the exceptional child. Their 
importance, however, as an etiological factor is, to my mind, 
overrated. Pressure on the foetal head, if very severe and 
intense, may cause a permanent injury. The forceps, if used 
for too long a time or in too severe a manner, may also injure 
the child, though this is under present-day conditions rare- 
ly, if ever, a factor. There are instances where.the deformed 
pelvis and a prolonged labor, both singly or together, may 
act as a cause in producing the unusual child. Asphyxia at 
birth may act as a cause; it must, of course, be very pro- 
longed and intense; in this way the blood is not properly 
aerated and therefore may exert a toxic effect upon the cells 
of the brain. 

I believe that these are all factors but I also believe that 
they are factors which have been given too important a place 
in the etiological list; parents greatly prefer to think that 
their defective children are defective through the fault of 
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iiatnre and the accoucheur, rather than through the faults 
of their ancestors and their own shortcomings. 

Primogeniture is often spoken of as a factor. I do not 
believe that the first born child is more apt to be the weak- 
minded one than the last bom. But I do believe that if there 
^8 a defective hereditary factor that it will be more apt to 
appear in the eldest and in the youngest than in the inters 
Mediate children. This is probably to be accounted for by 
the fact that the reproductive powers of the mother in the 
Case of the first bom child are not well established; in the 
last have begun to fiag. 

The only thing to say about premature birth is that, all 
things being equal, the seventh month child is more handi- 
capped than the eighth or than the full term child ; I mean 
that if any hereditary taint does exist, the premature child 
is more apt to succumb to it than the one at full term. 
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Among the momentous questions that confront the edu- 
cator, the sociologist and the scientific medical mind, none is 
secondary to that which considers the future of the excep- 
tional, the atypical child. The term, used in its most signifi- 
cant and broadest sense, refers to that class of human beings 
who, by reason of unstable or rather disproportionate mental 
qualities, do not conform at once to the ordinary, the ac- 
cepted standard. We must be most emphatic in our differ- 
entiation of this class of human beings from those mentally 
defective, comprising all degrees of mental enfeeblement 
from the dullard to the idiot and imbecile. The latter class, 
a host almost lost in their mental decrepitude, is one already, 
in part at least, provided for by State and private interest. 
Indeed the question of how far education and environment 
can affect this array, this evidence of our neglect of Nature's 
laws, is one with which I shall not deal at present. What- 
ever opinion one holds as to their worthiness and future, no 
one can deny that the atypical child, the nervous child, often 
endowed, as he is, with qualities of genius and of special ap- 
titude in certain directions, is well worth the effort to 
awaken and preserve for the world, the heritage that lies 
dormant within. 

The value of stiidying the needs of so-called atypical 
children will become evident when we consider that among 
them are found some of the best minds, those that give to 
the world intellectual, artistic and moral qualities. Exalted 
intellectual power in the arts has time and again been found 
in those atypical beings that have begun life under the cloud 
of early instability and deviation. These children comprise 
the great mess of the "misunderstood" and many a life has 
been thus begun, and through ignorance of its needs, doomed 
to a pitiless drudgery in an atmosphere dark and distasteful. 
The child loses much, mankind may lose more. These chil- 
dren are often bom of neurotic stock and although endowed 
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with special qualities, are usually deficient in certain practi- 
eal^what might be said to be elementary features. There 
is in some a lack of emotional stability, a want of proper 
^«lf-control, perversions in the exorcise of the control of the 
"Will. Some are not just ordinary children, often they are 
^extraordinary ones. Rarely are they well poised, Some- 
"fcimes music, again dramatic power, active imagination, often 
inowever, not of the true constructive type, marked mat.he- 
^wnatical faculties or the reverse, stand pre-eminently forth in 
^ mind lacking in the co-ordinating elements of mental pro- 
^jessea. Allow these children to develop in the forced envir- 
onment of an iincongenial, an unsympathetic atmosphere, 
and the very sweetness that is ready to lend fragrance to 
our sad world from the flower that may blossom in its matur- 
ity, will turn to acrid vapor in barren soil. To abandon 
metaphor, we may say that instead of good, useful members 
of society, if improperly educated and brought up in un- 
suitable environment, these children develop often the crim- 
inal traits that eventually cost themselves and society, the 
price that ignorance and neglect has so often imposed upon 
lis. In early adult life these children find themselves at var- 
iance, out of tune, with their surroundings. They lose the 
incentive of life work; their mental attitude is at variance 
with the conditions of life imposed upon them. There is 
eventually forced out another, an incomplete, a weaker per- 
sonality, a composite perhaps of elements partly atavistic. 
That child has been robbed of his best inheritance, by in- 
judicious education and environment. In the soil of just 
Such conditions, lies the seed that may lead to that sepulchre 
of early mental life, dementia precox. 

As illustrative of the results of improper moral training 
and restraint in early life. I am reminded of the two princi- 
pals in a tragedy of real life so recently enacted in New 
York City. Both the assassin and his victim are examples 
of moral perversion. The surrendered life, possessed of rare 
artistic genius, hut co-mingled with innate moral obliquity, 
might surely have been spared had the proper education and 
environment been applied in early life. The deluded youth 
who sought the victim and who is now, at this late day, alas 
too late, receiving his lessons in re-education within the 
walls of the mad house, even more emphatically illustrates 
the need for a social and pedagogic propaganda along these 
lines. 

The mental qualities of the atypical child must be care- 
fully analyzed; the variations may involve the intellectual 
capacity alone or, again, the mOral faculty may be defective 
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or entirely absent. As a nile I have observed that the strictly 
intelleetnal and the moral defects are co-existent. In these 
cases, the strictest kind of discipline and moral force can 
alone redeem these young unfortunates. I have observed 
during the years of a large experience, iu clinics of nervous 
and mental diseases, here and abroad, that in a certain class 
of children, some only in a small degree below the average 
of intelligence, and even in some ways precocious, there ap- 
pears a want of natural development of the moral sense; 
these children lack affection, are specially rebellious to cor- 
rection and show cniel tendencies. While it is true that the 
moral development of a child is largely a matter of educa- 
tion, these cases, seem lacking in the general groundwork, 
the inherent basic principles necessary for the normal de- 
velopment of the moral side of man. These children are 
really moral imbeciles — with them wrong-doing, sometimes 
committed with what seems diabolical viciousness, is analog- 
ous in its initiative to the impulses of the kleptomaniac and 
of the pyromaniac. In this class, though there be intellect- 
ual efl3ciency, the influence of environment and teaching is 
small. Other cases are not as extreme — the moral possibili- 
ties are present to a degree and, although this class of chil- 
dren presents great difficulties and requires special training, 
there is still possible the development of a marked degree of 
self-restraint. Rigid care, by expert teachers and a selected 
environment, is required to make these children useful mem- 
bers of society. It is just among this class that is found ma- 
terial from which is reared that unfortunate product of er- 
roneous training whose very intellect places him in high po- 
sition, social, political or financial, but whose moral obliquity 
may suddenly startle the community; even idols have thus 
arisen whose shattering ought indeed to awaken us to a 
realization that intellectual endowment does not insure moral 
excellence. There is no doubt but that the influence of 
proper teaching in early life would save many who are per- 
mitted to develop moral astigmatism, perhaps of direct or 
atavistic heritage. Many of these children should be re- 
moved from home influences and placed in a specially equip- 
ped educational environment, under instructors who under- 
stand the requirements of atypical children, 

A large percentage of mental cases show indications in 
early life. Even that chronic form of congenital disease, 
doubtless an original psychosis, paranoia— that is. chronic de- 
lusional insanity, proclaims its coming in the early life of 
the individual. There are eccentricity and peculiar devia- 
tion from the standard of conduct, vrhich are characteristic 
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of the future mental delusions. Even here, early training, 
liie cultivation of self-restraint in a properly adapted envir- 
onmeat, will develop qualities enabling the patient to exer- 
cise inhibitory impulses, holding sway over morbid ideation. 
The atypical ehild is just the one, in whom, if hereditary pre- 
'lispoaition prevails, we see the making of the different forms 
of mental disease. 

It is really only within recent years that the students of 
mind and pedagogy have begun to appreciate the influences 
of environment and education upon those delicate years of 
evolutional life, the pubescent and adolescent periods. The 
teacher, parent and the family medical adviser must know of 
the psychologic and physiologic changes that attend these 
periods. At these times of transition, the deeply fixed forces 
of heredity, with the very important modification induced by 
environment and education, play their strongest roles. These 
periods from about the tenth to the fourteenth year, and then 
to about the twenty -second, are years when great changes are 
Ijeing wrought in the economy. As Doctor Meyer has ably 
put it: "Fatalistic has been the attitude of those who have 
accepted hereditary tendencies as excuses of the bad con- 
duet of children, and they have been left uncared for by 
reason of a lack of faith in those who should exert them- 
selves the most." Further, "Among the twenty-five thous- 
and persons who are to-day (1903) in the public and private 
institutions of the United States alone there are many bril- 
liant hopes buried, owing largely to a lack of knowledge of 
what some need in the way of social and personal hygiene. 
Bemember that some of the most illustrious members of the 
race have been previously near the borderland of insanity, 
and seem to have been great, although they showed obvious 
traces of the same misled instincts that completely wrecked 
others. Are such people not worth our help? Should not 
the home, the press and the school heed some of the dangers 
and shape their methods and ethics accordingly?" I main- 
tain that in early life we have the plasticity of mind, the op- 
portunities for moulding, for redeeming these individuals. 

At puberty and in early adolescence we observe the 
awakening of formerly quiescent forces and, especially in 
the atypical child, rapid variations in the intellectual and 
emotional spheres. We see the development of religious, 
moral and ethical feelings, strong sexual impulses, the awak- 
ening of ambition and, in healthy children, a dawning of in- 
terest in human institutions and forms. These are the form- 
ative, the plastic years and the ones fraught with so much 
danger to the nervous child ; hia being may be made or mar- 
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red. The variations of his psychic life are bizarre and many 
come ominously near the ragged edge in the struggle of the 
psychic forces for proper balance. 

The premonitory signs of neurasthenia and psyehas- 
thenia appear in a child of nervous instability in the form of 
morbid excitement, such as irritability of temper, nervous 
laughing, palpitation, and general inaptitude for work. There 
is want of fixation of attention, an experience of languor and 
sadness — an unreasonable reaction, as shown in emotional 
tone, to reproof. If, as is often the ease, the home environ- 
ment is unsuitable, the psychic reaction becomes in a greater 
degree morbid and various obsessions, morbid indecision, per- 
verse sexual feeling, take root and, in later years, are re- 
sponsible for the development of the mental breakdown so 
common when the stress of the conditions of life become too 
tense for the weakened condition, 

I would call attention to the intense imagination of the 
nervous child, and at puberty this is often heightened to a 
morbid degree and variable illusions are indulged in; the 
nervous child is likely to become a dreamer and, unless this 
propensity is held in bounds, morbid ideation develops. The 
right habits of acting, feeling and thinking, must be devel- 
oped. 

As illustrating the importance of environment and train- 
ing upon those in whom the predisposition to mental deter- 
ioration is present, I shall use the history of a case kindly 
furnished me by Dr. Groszmann, Director of The Groszraann 
School for Atypical Children. The case is of exaggerated 
type and, although very c<immon in clinical experience, pos- 
sesses the ear-marks of the true psychosis, rather than the 
purely atypical, I quote from Dr. Groszmann 's history: 

"The girl was a daughter of a well-to-do farmer and 
general merchant, and his wife, a woman who, although com- 
ing from the same rural environment, was of a very different 
temperament. The man was commonplace, natrow and more 
or less religiously fanatical. The woman was emotional, of 
an artistic temperament, erratic and erotic. The union 
proved to be an unhappy one, 

"The girl was in many ways an image of her mother, en- 
dowed with a great deal of intelligence and artistic ability 
in drawing and painting, in music and literary appreciation. 
But she was always of unsteady nervous balance, morbid, 
subject to fits of temper, suicidal tendencies, etc. At home 
she was uncontrollable, though for years she did not live in 
her father's home, but in that of her grandparents' on the 
father's side. Her grandmother, although a very good and 
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conseientimis woman, did not know how to manage her. The 
commonplace surroundings wore on her spirits and her vivid 
imagination was filled by her father with morbid concep- 
tions of devils and angels. She had been to one or two other 
private schools, but was found uncontrollable there and ran 
away. 

"She was with us for about three years. 

"I had hoped to be able to use her drawing and music, in 
which she showed remarkable talent, as a lever for lifting 
lier on to a higher level of self-control and mental and emo- 
tional concentration. In this I failed owing to lack of means. 
The girl returned to her home in her eighteenth year, much 
against my wishes. 

"At first her people wrote glowing accounts of her excel- 
lent improvement. Gradually, when the influence of her old 
environment took more and more hold of her, she went to 
pieces again and is now in the care of a county hospital. I 
had warned the parents that the child would need not only 
the special training in the special environment, but also par- 
ticular attention to her great individual talents if there were 
any chance of saving her; but otherwise there was danger 
of a mental disorganization." 

This case of Dr. Groszmann's, terminating as it has in a 
fully developed psychosis, is illustrative in my opinion of 
many that could be save<l from final mental dethronement, 
although as I have said, the ear-marks of psychic deteriora- 
tion presented themselves in early life. I feel confident that 
thousands of children, in whom the elements that make for 
mental disorganization, particularly at the developmental 
periods, could be saved by proper precaution. We observe 
many cases of so-called psychasthenia in young people and 
even of the milder types of precocious dementia, in whom a 
proper re-education has brought about very remarkable re- 
salts, It is only within recent years that alienists, who are 
becoming, as they should be, in a sense pedagogues, have be- 
gun to realize what systematic re-education can do for those 
who stand upon the heretofore vast terra incognita of ab- 
normal psychic life, the so-called borderland between the nor- 
mal and the abnormal. 

In what way shall we regard the potent forces of hered- 
ity in relationship to education and environment ! Is heredity 
the all-important force that rules the destiny of the individ- 
ual and of the race, or are we moulded entirely by our en- 
vironment and education? The importance of these ques- 
tions is so paramount that it is almost the supporting beam 
upon which rests the superstructure of our educational meth- 
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oda affecting, partieularly. the atypical (rhild. Bernard 
Shaw 'a statement that the "vilest abortionist is he, who at- 
tempts to mould a child's character." would certainly require 
very broad qualifications. Likewise Professor Welton's 
statement, who holds that it is false to believe that human 
life can be built up from without and its form and tendency 
determined by au artificial arrangement by another of the 
ideas it is to assimilate. These writers maintain that educa- 
tion is an indirect or secondary means and that it consists in 
drawing out what is latent (by heredity) within the child, 
rather than putting in, so to apeak, by a system of direct and 
independent education. 

While I personally believe firmly in the "tendencies" 
that ancestral possessions give, yet I hold that modifications, 
nay, even through generations of experience, initial quali- 
ties even, may be induced, by education and environment. 
And 1 am considering, partieidarly, the intellectual rather 
than the physical qualities. Herbart, among the strong ad- 
herents of the doctrine that gives to environment and educa- 
tion the power of making the man, pertinently inquires: 
"Does a human being bring with him into the w'orld, his fu- 
ture shape, or does he not I" In respect to his body he un- 
doubtedly does; but that is not the question. We speak of 
the mind, the character, the interest, the entire disposition. 
Hebart likewise saw that the keynote of education consisted 
in affecting the ideas of the child and above all by reaching 
a, child's will. Particularly in moulding the life of the atyp- 
ical child, the elements of his will must be accessible to his 
teacher. 

Pearson holds that the relative gain from education de- 
pends on the raw material. He thinks that ability is fostered 
by home environment, good schools and well-equipped insti- 
tutions of research. He holds, however, that the origin of 
the faculties is, like health and muscle, in breeding and not 
creation. On the other hand, it is most refreshing to read au- 
thorities of another view. F. II. Haywood is an ardent be- 
liever in what education and environment will do in the mak- 
ing of the man. His essays are most illuminating. Eilchie 
says: that civilization is the sum of those contrivances which 
enable human beings to advance independently of heredity 
in the biological sense. Paul Lancaster with the majority of 
naturalists, asserts that the growth of the higher life is not 
due directly to the latent qualities of ancestors, but is the 
result of new acquirements conditioned and extended by ex- 
periences. The progress which mankind is making is due to 
the lessons of life, and not to the mysterious potencies i 
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primordial germs. In a practical way, Oppenheim saya, "un- 
less there' is a fixed and constant plan of action, which is de- 
signed to fashion him (the child) in a certain manner, his 
final condition will be settled by a ragged combination of 
chance influences." Even Darwin, the greatest exponent of 
nataral selection, believes that the moral qualities are de- 
veloped finally through reasoning power, instruction, relig- 
ious feelings, etc., rather than through hereditary factors as 
determined by natural selection. Stanley Hall thinks that 
the moral qualities are the most educable of our faculties. 
Wundt maintains that the mental and moral faculties of 
man, in terms of energy, know no law of conservation, but 
become more complicated and augmented without limitation. 

I believe with Haywood and others that the "heredity 
spectre" has been exaggerated in its form, looming up large 
and ghastly and, if allowed to materialize, will lead to a false 
psychology as the basis of education, affecting particularly 
the child with qualities sometimes deficient, in some form ex- 
aggerated or again perverted. 

Experimental efforts to artificially improve the race by 
scientifically arranged heriditary infiuenees, dates from the 
time of Plato. He proposed to improve his people first by 
restricting the proereative union, and secondly by destroy- 
ing the new-born weaklings. Of course in his time, physical 
perfection was aimed at and the essential element which we 
now recognize as differentiating the development of man 
from that of the lower animals, was not considered, namely 
intellectual force and the beautiful qualities of the human 
mind. Indeed the experiments of Plato and, later of Lycur- 
gus, really failed to demonstrate the practicability of regu- 
lated union; except that the practice of infanticide necessar- 
ily reduced the number of the weak and deformed, no re- 
markable improvement resulted other than might be expected 
from the hygienic methods of living, then imposed. It will 
be recalled that a systematic effort at stirpiculture was made 
in modern times by one John Noyes who established what is 
known as the Oneida Community in Central New York. 
This was from 1868 to 1879. The first principle was that of 
regulating breeding and the second that of careful 
selection of the mating for prospective progeny. At first 
physical and later intellectual excellence was aimed at. The 
results were satisfactory in so far as the physical excellence 
of the offspring was established, but the intellectual quali- 
ties did not become essentially higher. 

It is in the application of the principle of selection with 
[ard, especially, to the mental characteristics, quite as 
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much as of the physical that tnie improvement of the race 
may be expected. Indeed the Intellectual sometimes attains 
its highest form associated with gross physical defect. A 
Spartan system of infanticide would have cost us many a 
genius of modern times. 

The words of Jowlett are fuU of meaniag. He says that 
the doctrine of heredity may seem to take out of our hands 
the conduct of our lives, but it is the idea not the fact that 
is really terrible to us. For what we have received from our 
ancestors is only a fraction of what we are or what we may 
become. The knowledge that drunkenucBS or insanity has 
been prevalent in a family may be the best safeguard against 
their recurrence in a future generation. The parent will be 
moat awake to the vices or diseases in his child of which he is 
most sensible in himself; the inherited tendency to vice and 
crime may be eradicated. We must acknowledge that in the 
matter of our birth as in our nature generally, there are 
previous circumstances which affect us. However, on this 
platform of circumstances, or within this wall of necessity, 
we have still the power of creating a life for availment, by 
the reforming energy of the human will, 

Oppenheim, who has given much time to the study of 
the development of the child in his work on the subject, in- 
dicates by convincing statistics from reliable English sources, 
the potent influence of education upon youths brought up 
under State supervision strictly, as contrasted with the 
results in others of the same age and same low level of social 
origin, who were allowed to remain in their home environ- 
ment. The result is convincing of the force of education in 
developing the moral side of man. In the five (5) years from 
1887 to 1891, the children whose parents were habitual crim- 
inals, formed only two (2) per cent, of the population of the 
Industrial Schools for Youthful Criminals. Surely this 
would not suggest heredity. Further, statistics of the Royal 
Commission on Reformatory and Industrial Schools, show 
that children of essentially the same class of laborers of in- 
ferior mental and moral type, when permitted to grow up in 
their home environment, furnish a large percentage of the 
juvenile criminals while those who from early life came 
nnder State supervision, lived wholesome lives and seldom 
became thieves or vagrants. Again, in the year 1891. 44% 
of the juveniles committed to reformatories, were living at 
home. 

Oppenheim rightly concludes that "the home and its en- 
vironment were the infecting material; the children servu 
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S8 culture media and showed symptoms of infection, the prin- 
cipal of which was an anti-social tendency." 

The familiar history of the Juke family is often adduced 
aa showing the force of transmitted tendency to evil. When 
nne remembers that the few members of this large family of 
Jniscreants that were really respectable, lived in their earliest 
years in a morally clean environment, one is inclined to say 
the history of this family corroborates the theory of en- 
vironmental rather than hereditary potency. 

While the consensus of opinion points to the doctrine 
that acquired characteristics are not directly at least trans- 
initted, nevertheless, if there were no change by individual 
influence, evolution would be impossible. 

The environmental conditions of life in a social sense, as 
determined by our modem civilization, especially among our 
urban population, give rise to many momentous questions af- 
fecting, particularly, the development of the nervous child. 
This applies to the rich and the poor alike. The words of 
A. K. Wallace, upon the influence of woman, are significant. 
He says that when such social changes have been brought 
about, making it unnecessary for woman, cither by hunger 
Or for social reasons, to sell herself, either within or without 
Wedlock, and when all women shall come under the refining 
influence of proper education, and elevating environment, 
and when public opinion shall have as a basis the highest as- 
pirations of the age, there will result a form of natural selec- 
tion which will, in itself, bring about steady advance in the 
average status of the race. When no woman will be obliged 
to marry for a bare living or for a comfortable home, those 
who remain unmarried from their own free will, will in- 
crease in number, while others having no inducement for an 
early marriage, will wait until they meet with a partner 
really congenial. In such a reformed society, the vicious 
man, the one of degraded taste or feeble intellect, will have 
but little chance of finding a life partner, and his bad quali- 
ties will end with himself. The moat beautiful in body and 
mind will, on the other hand, be moat sought and hence be 
most likely to be wed early, the less highly endowed, later, 
and the least gifted of any, latest of all ; and this will affect 
both sexes alike. Prom this varying age of marriage, as Gal- 
ton has shown, there will result a more rapid increase of 
the more desirable, and this cause continuing at work for 
successive generations, will, at length, bring the average man 
to be the equal of those who are now among the more ad- 
vanced of the race. 

Thus, this social question like many others, has a direct 
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bearing upon environmental influences in the developnieat of 
mankind. Thus, indeed, is tlie home life affected. The at- 
mosphere of the home has great bearing upon the develop- 
ment of the child — especially the nervous child. Children 
of the neurotic type are keenly sensitive to unhappy home 
life. They are most impressionable and the foundation of 
overpowering obsessions, morbid fears and sexual perver- 
sions, often take origin in the disturbing elemcnta that char- 
acterize the atmosphere of a home with unhealthy social hy- 
giene. Self-control in parents and the display of affection 
and judicious sympathy, with the reasonable insistance on a 
high code of ethics in daQy life, are examples for the child 
that stand out in relief in representative education. 

The nervous child, predisposed to such disorders as 
chorea or St. Vitus Dance, nervous tics and habit spasms, if 
exposed to emotional disturbance eonse(iuent upon fright, 
fear, sudden physical and mental shock, may be thus precipi- 
tated into any of these neurotic states. The trying experi- 
ences of improperly adjusted school and home life in these 
children, easily gives rise to morbid dreams; indeed it is 
through analysis of the dream states of adults and children 
that the subconscious morbid impressions are often deter- 
mined that enable the physician to fathom the origin of the 
psychic injury. Many cases of true hysteria of childhood 
are due to morbid fear and sudden disturbing mental im- 
pressions ; the importance of a tranquil life with well-regu- 
lated social, mora! and physical hygiene, must be appreciated 
to understand their influence upon the development of the 
nervous child, particularly. We must not accept Herbert 
Spencer's gloomy aspect of the absolute and inexorable laws 
of ancestral transmission or accept the older view of Hel- 
vetius, who disregarded entirely the influence of heredity. 
Children with neurotic propensities should be educated so as 
to develop the beat quality within them, but in such a way 
that the child's poise be not disturbed; to reduce to a mini- 
mum inherent tendencies and exaggerations that are likely, 
by heredity, to destroy the proper balance and, above all, to 
bring the child's stock of nerve force, its potential energy to 
the highest level. 

Although true neurasthenia is not common in children, 
we do observe such symptoms as palpitation, persistent head- 
ache, nervous laughter, irritability, insomnia, various neu- 
ralgias, and anaemia, in children who are of the neurotic 
type. I do not believe that the schools of the present day, 
as a rule, overburden the healthy child with work and disci- 
pline, but I do hold that for the neurotic child, the one of un- 
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stable, of tense nervous organization, the regime and re- 
quirements of regular school life may bring untold misery. 
The chiljd with the exceptional qualities is the one also, who, 
if permitted to advance unchecked, by reason of ambition 
and as the possessor of high ideals, may go down to mental 
and physical dissolution. 

It is hardly necessary for me to do more than mention 
the very vital influence that physical hygiene exerts upon 
particularly neurotic children; the advantages of suburban 
life — regular hours, pleasant games that interest but do not 
<;xcite the mental processes. In nervous children, particular- 
ly must we avoid fatiguing exercises. They are especially 
prone to excessive activity and to rapid exhaustion. There 
is an atmosphere of calm in the quiet of suburban life that 
so nicely quiets and yet invigorates the nervous system.- The 
important element in the hygiene of the nervous child is to 
secure the highest nutrition for the economy and this in- 
cludes the intricate centers of activity within the brain. Chil- 
dren who have plenty of fresh air, healthy exercise and bod- 
ily and mental freedom, develop more poise, are less likely 
to become prey to perverse sexual instincts. 

A discourse on the moral education of the atypical child 
would require an essay of great length. I have but one word 
of warning and it comprehends much: Do not take away 
from the child his self-respect ; do not rob him of his will ; do 
not ridicule his earnest efforts. Pascal has said: ^^Man is so 
made that by dint of being told he is a fool, believes it and 
by dint of telling it to himself, he makes himself believe it." 
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The value of prophylaxis in the early life of the excep- 
tional child can not be overestimated. The exceptional child 
is almost always physically pathological ; the lesions ranging 
from those which produce slight disturbances of psycholog- 
ical processes, to the profound injuries of the eerebro- 
Bpinai nervous system observed in idiots. The subject of the 
prophylaxis of this state is so vast that it is only possible to 
touch upon it in outline in this paper in the short time al- 
lotted. Any severe acute disease and most chronic diseases 
may be factors in its causation ; only those, however, which 
bear a distinct relationship will be considered. 

Prophylactic measures must be instituted before the 
birth of the child. Among the most important evils to be 
eombatted, at this time, need only to be mentioned — syphilis, 
alcoholism, neuropathic states, tuberculosis, narcotism, in- 
sanity and epilepsy in the parents. 

The correct treatment of the first mentioned condition 
(syphilis) is attended by particularly brilliant results, as has 
often been demonstrated by a first and third child, who are 
perfectly normal — the mother having taken treatment dur- 
ing these pregnancies; whereas the second child is excep- 
tional, mentally and physically — the mother having neglected 
treatment during pregnancy. And no treatment, however 
thorough, after birth can entirely undo the harm of such ne- 
glect. 

Unfortunately not all of these states are amenable to 
medical treatment. These must be met from a sociological 
standpoint, and marriage, or at least child-bearing by the un- 
fit, should be prevented. 

Duilng the act of birth much may be done in the way of 
prophylaxis. Pndonged and instrumental labor are serious 
etiological factors in the production of this class. The reme- 
dies are at hand and special skill should be sought early, to 
minimiite the injuries from this source. The attention of 
physicians and midwives should be called to this danger. 
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After birth attention must be directed in three particular 

directions : 

1. Correction of conditions producing chronic tox- 
semia, whether due to disease processes, poor hygiene or 
faulty diet. 

2. Correction of defects of special sense, sight, hearing, 
8peeeh. 

3. Correction of environmental faults such as climate, 
locality, guardianship. 

During the first year, feeding and general hygiene are 
of prime importance. For at this time may be laid the foun- 
dation of future trouble. Breast-feeding should be insisted 
upon, and in a very large percentage of cases can be success- 
fully performed. The difference between the breast-fed and 
the artificially 'fed child, no matter how satisfactorily the lat- 
ter is carried out, is striking — not so much in the matter of 
general nutrition, for here the latter often has the advantage, 
but in the general tone of the nervous system. The breast- 
ted child, as a rule, is quiet, calm, happy and sleeps well, 
while the other is apt to be more restless, more irritable, and 
decidedly less stable. 

At this time eiictement, in the form of play, noise, con- 
fusion and irregularity in the daily routine are pronounced 
factors. In the second year of life and later toxaemia are 
uppermost. It is now that the child, being of necessity arti- 
ficially-fed, is put upon large quantities of milk, which, in a 
certain number of children causes symptoms of anaemia, ir- 
ritability and general depression. Eggs in excess and some- 
times in minimum quantity produce a similar condition. Less 
frequently the defect is in excessive feeding of sugar, sweets, 
or meat ; or the fault may be excessive and too frequent feed- 
ing of proper food or insufficient feeding. The diet at this 
time should be chiefly cereals, vegetables, and fruits. After 
the third year coffee, tea, alcohol and drugs are causes of 
trouble which require attention. 

It is now that defects of special sense begin to manifest 
themselves. First in importance is the sight; second, hear- 
ing ; third, speech. Early recognition and appropriate treat- 
ment, whenever possible, will save months and years of fu- 
ture general abnormality. Here may be considered such con- 
ditions as adenoids, and hypertrophied tonsils, the removal of 
which is often attended by splendid results. But too much 
stress has been put upon these particular conditions, espec- 
ially when considering the exceptional child ; for it is in this 
group that most frequently improper hygiene is the cause 
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of adenoida and large tonsils — the lymphoid enlargement 
being the result not the cause. 

Dental caries is an important cause of toxaemia in early- 
life which may be easily removed. 

Intestinal parasites should always be excluded in the 
consideration of this state. Numerous unusual symptoms 
may be due to this cause; prominent among which are gen- 
eral irritability, mental and physical hebetude, and anaemia. 

Masturbation in the very young child is nearly always 
due to peripheral irritation, the removal of which relieves 
the condition. Unrelieved the condition becomes a stubborn 
habit, difficult or impossible of cure. Altho this is a factor 
to be considered, its influence is vastly exaggerated. 

In the early age, too, of importance is the environment. 
Nervous, irritable adults, caring for a child, soon produce a 
marked effect upon it, depriving it of the rest which as much 
as sleep it requires at this time. The tendency to drive a nor- 
mal child in order to demonstrate to admiring friends its 
high order of intelligence, is a most pernicious practice. 

Locality as a factor in infant life has not received the 
attention it deserves. A child may, for example, be subject 
to asthmatic attacks, in one place, but yet be entirely free 
of them in a place not more than twenty miles away. Or 
again the influence of a quiet, restful country side for the 
well-being of a child as compared with the noisy city, are 
among the common observations upon this point. 

Olimate, too, is of importance. Some organisms flourish 
best at low altitudes, some at higher, while the salt air zone 
may be best for others. The fact that many people, living at 
high altitudes, as in Colorado, must descend to lower levels, 
every few years, to overcome their nervousness; or, as in 
tropical countries, individuals from the temperate zone can- 
not exist unless they absent themselves at intervals, serve to 
illustrate in a broad way, the idea here suggested. In other 
words, every organism has certain environmental and cli- 
matic requirements in which physically and mentally it is at 
its maximum. This is especially true of young children, and 
it is to be hoped that the future will see more use made of 
this knowledge. 

A series of conditions to he considered in connection 
with the prophylaxis of the exceptional child which can only 
be mentioned briefly, are: (a) Cretinism, which when recog- 
nized early, i. e. within the first year or two of life, makes it 
possible, by the constant administration of thyroid extract 
in adequate doses, to almost normalize children who other- 
wise remain imbecile. 
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Personal experience leads me to the belief that many older 
children who are Biibnormal mentally, and iihyaieally obese, 
whose respiratory excursions are limited, belong to this class 
and may be much benefited by the administration of thyroid, 
although, owing to the lapse of time without this glandular 
extract, they may never reach the degree of improvement 
that would have been possible had the condition been recog- 
nized earlier. 

(b) Achondroplasia — a condition characterized by im- 
perfect epiphyseal growth, is, in the majority of cases, accom- 
panied by a mental retardation. A method for overcoming 
this state is at present unknown ; but a recognition early 
might prevent mistakes in training. 

(e) InfaQtalism — here the characteristics of the child are 
maintained thru youth. Some of these eases are benefited by 
the use of pancreatic extract; others fail to respond, 

(d) Albinism is a distinct cause of the condition under 
discussion owing to the handicap of not being able to use the 
eyes well in bright light. 

(e) Malformatlona of all kinds need only to be men- 
tioned. The remedy must always be conditioned by the par- 
ticular deformity. 

(f) Hyperthyroidiam is a term used to designate the 
symptom complex, produced by an excessive secretion of the 
thyroid gland — hyperexeitability is the prominent feature. 
It is not very uncommon among young children, especially 
girls, and its early recognition permits of much improvement 
thru rest and appropriate medication. 

(g) Enuresis, habit spasms or tics, and chorea should be 
given proper treatment. 

(h) Too rapid growth is a condition which unless care- 
fully handled leads to a state which is pitiable. Individuals 
large in bulk but small in capacity may be helped b.v making 
it plain to them that their infirmity is transient — that no ef- 
forts should be made until growth is complete. Thus they 
are saved from self-consciousness, melanchol.v, and actual 
backwardness. The period of life during which this condi- 
tion exists may extend to beyond the majority. Boys are far 
more frefjuently sufferers from this cause than girls. 

(i) A condition which, if noticed at all, has not been em- 
phasized is one of general relaxation, for which the name 
AHthenia Universalis has recently been advanced. 

Defects of the oenlar muscles, spinal curvatures, rup- 
tures, movable viscera, flat feet, are among the prominent 
symptoms of this disease. The cause is not known; it is 
sometimes present at birth. It may exist without symptoms. 
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Usually, however, there is a disinclination for effort ; the in- 
dividual tires easily; the mental state may be distinctly 
atypical. It lends itself to treatment thru proper hygiene 
and apparatus such as proper shoes, or plates, proper glasses, 
abdominal binders, the latter of which by changing the intra- 
abdominal pressure favorably influence the splanchnic circu- 
latory area, thereby producing the surprisingly good results 
often obtained by this apparently trivial procedure. Disturb- 
ances of the nervous system, especially when psychical, such 
as night terrors, or fixed ideas, prove readily amenable to 
appropriate treatment. 

The psychology of early childhood is ordinarily not very 
obscure. The prosesses are usually of the simplest and the 
explanation ever at hand. Thus night terrors due to dreams 
of jumping frogs, after existing for weeks, were cured in one 
night, by removing the child from his room, upon the walls 
of which was a frieze containing small human figures in atti- 
tudes which in half light could easily be mistaken for jump- 
ing frogs, to a room with plain walls. Take the example of 
another child who always spoke of "a man in dere," who 
never again made such a reference after the ulster hanging 
over a pair of overshoes and surmounted by a hat were 
taken down for him, to show him there was no man, altho 
the idea had existed for months. 

The researches of Professor Rotch, of Harvard, and Pro- 
fessor Pryor, of the University of Kentucky, in regard to the 
anatomic as compared with the chronological age ol the 
child, or as they have been pleased to term it, the Anfttomic 
Index, should prove of greatest value in the prophylaxis of 
the exceptional child, and in the prognosis of this condition. 

The method of obtaining the anatomic index, is to take 
an X-ray picture of the wrist, which shows by the order of 
the appearance and the number of the carpal bones, and the 
epiphyses of the radius, and ulna, the anatomic age. Rotch 
has found among feeble-minded children that they may be of 
the same height and weight as normal children of their years 
and yet their anatomic index corresponded more nearly to 
their low grade of mental capacity than to their general 
physical development. 

Unfortunately there is a large percentage of children of 
the exceptional class for whom prophylaxis or treatment in 
the present state of our knowledge is powerless ; but for the 
others much can be done, and it is necessary to look to the 
sociologist, physician, psychologist, and pedagogue, to solve 
this problem by proper co-operation. 
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THE EXCEPTIONALLY BRIGHT CHILD. 
By MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN. Pd.D.. 
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Of exceptionally bright chiklren, there are two classes: 
the pathological and the nou-pathologicaL The latter class 
exhibits merely a more rapid rhythm in the rate of physical 
and mental development, and the children belonging to this 
class are otherwise perfectly balanced and sound. Aa long 
as the equilibrium of mental and physical growth is main- 
tained, children of this type can be safely allowed to go on 
in school training after their own individual fashion and rate, 
A number of special plans have been devised to meet the 
conditions of such exceptionally rapid rate of growth so as 
to break the monotony of the graded system; each has its 
own particular excellency. 

But even these no n -pathological children may at times, 
especially at certain growth periods, for example at the time 
of puberty, develop tension symptoms which would in- 
dicate a degree of disparity between nerve and muscle 
growth, between the stages of central and of peripheral devel- 
opment, between the size and function of certain organs, that 
danger of derailment is imminent. It will therefore be com- 
mendable to watch the physical health of these children at 
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all stages with particular care, and to make promotion, and 
even continuance in school, dependent upon a clean health 
record. 

Much depends also upon the kind of stock from which 
such a child has sprung; a virile heredity is a good promise 
of wholesome development. There are many "promising 
pupils" who never do the extraordinary things when they 
grow up which were espected of them. With some it was 
merely a matter of a good memory during the years of school 
life ; with others, of social circumstances. A fortunate com- 
bination of social conditions may favor the mediocre mind 
at the expense of one more gifted. Who will tell how many 
really exceptional children with fine mental endowments are 
lost to the world thru lack of opportunity? 

The second class of exceptionally bright children is es- 
sentially pathological. While the first class represents sim- 
ply an acceleration of otherwise typical development, the 
latter exhibits atypical and even abnormal symptoms of 
growth, with excessive variations and surprising manifesta- 
tions, such as are found only in rare individuals. The patho- 
logical class comprises the genius, the " Wunderkiud, " and 
the "idiot-savant." 

Speaking of the last named class first, we observe here 
the strange fact that an individual exhibits the most prodig- 
ious ability in a certain well-circumscribed field of activity, 
while all other fields are underdeveloped. Musical prodigies 
and lightning calculators of this type are otherwise clearly 
idiotic and feeble-minded, and their special gift appears to be 
the result of a mechanical process in the brain which has no 
significance for the intellectual value of the individual. The 
very facility of a man like Inaudi to give immediate answers 
to extremely complex mathematical problems with large 
rows of figures eliminates conscious thought and judgment 
entirely, and places him in the class of freaks of nature. Such 
persons are mere living calculating; machines. The study of 
these eases has no other educational or scientific value than 
that it may throw light upon certain mechanical processes in 
the central nervous system. 

The class to which the German term "Wunderkinder" 
has been applied develops marvelous excellency without com- 
pletely destroying the balance of the mind. Genius repre- 
sents the most brilliant type of this order, and is a "Wunder- 
kiud" grown up. But most such persons show brilliancy in 
one direction only while in all others there is biit ordinary 
efficiency. A universal genius on the order of Michael An- 
gelo ia extremely rare and can be developed and sustained 
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only when a person is also endowed with perfect physical 
health. 

Dr. Paul Cams says about the genius ("Our Children," 
p. 154) : "The soul of a genius consists of motor ideas which 
are correct representations of things in the objective world 
and of the work to be performed. They interact without the 
laborious effort of conscious concentration. They act with 
machine-like accuracy, so as to allow attention to be concen- 
trated upon the main purpose of the work and not upon its 
details. A genius originates partly by inheriting a disposi- 
tion for easily acquiring certain functions, or generally by 
pOHsessing the knack of viewing the world correctly. What- 
ever may be the cause of genius, it certainly shows itself in 
the playful ease with which work of great importance is per- 
formed .... Genius is instinct on a higher plane." This 
would seem to show a relationship between the genius and 
the idiot-savant inasmuch as there is the mechanical element 
in the make-iip of both. There is more of instinctive impulse 
than of conscious application. And it should be noted that 
Cams recognizes the part which motor ideas play in the con- 
stitution of the genius, a fact to which reference will be made 
later. 

What this mechanical element is may become clearer 
from a report recently published ("Zeitchrift fiir Kinderfor- 
schung," Langensalf^a, March, 1910) on one Otto Pohler, the 
early reader of Braunschweig. He began to read letters, 
words and figures at the tender age of 1^/^ years. The case 
of this boy who is now nearly 17. has been carefully studied, 
and cranial measurements have been taken. It appeared that 
when he was a child his occipital bone was unusually promi- 
nent, and the axes of the eyes were farther apart than in av- 
erage children. Dr. Oswald Berkhan comments as follows: 
"Prof, Hermann Munk has shown that the convolutions of 
the hind-brain have a close connection with the visual func- 
tion, and that in this region (he calls it the visual spheres — 
"Sehsphaeren") those perceptions which were obtained 
from the optic nerves are stored up as memory images. It 
is therefore not improbable that the prominent occipital bone 
corresponds with a stronger and more deeply convoluted 
hind-brain, the center of the optic images of written and 
printed symbols, i, e. of the memory images of the words 
read. And the relatively greater distance of the eye-axes 
permits of the assumption that there is an extraordinary ar- 
rangement of the convolutions of the fore-brain." 

This indicates that at the bottom of the boy's excep- 
tional ability to read, and later on to acquire foreign Ian- 
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guages, history, etc., was an exceptional visual perception 
and memory, based upon a special anatomical endowment. 
An exceptional and quickly acting memory power will ex- 
plain many otherwise strange phenomena in the manifesta- 
tions of these " Wunderkinder;" and let it be also remem- 
bered that this memory is intimately connected with the cor- 
responding motor impulses. It is essentially a matter of 
motor ideas as Carus put it. 

The early faculty in Otto Pfthler to read figures was not 
companied by a corresponding ability to compute, showing 
it to be in the nature of a mechanical facility. The boy is 
now, at this writing, an intelligent young man, endowed with 
an admirable memory, well-educated, pleasant of manner, 
who is always ready to find his proper place. Otherwise 
there is nothing remarkable about him altho he promises to 
become a very successful student of history. The anatomical 
peculiarities spoken of before are less marked in the youth 
than they were in the boy. 

The only pathological symptom reported in this case 
when his precocious reading faculty was most marked, in 
his childhood years, was a tendency to stutter and to have 
spastic movements of the muscles of the mouth. 

Very different is the character-picture of another type 
of "Wunderkinder," the artistic type. Take the musical 
genius, Wolfgang Amadaens Mozart, for an example, Mozart 
showed remarkable musical ability at three years of age. 
But he was never a well-balanced personality. He was im- 
pulsive, careless, erratic, a very poor manager. His irrespon- 
sibility in money matters.his happy-go-lucky way,ca\isedlmn 
to be always in want. Towards the time of his early decline, 
when he had exhausted his opportunities and nerve force in 
a spendthrift sort of way, he became morbid and died at the 
early age of 35. 

His was clearly a pathological case. Not all exceptional 
minds end so ingloriously and early. Prof. Francis Galton 
says; "Early manifestations of genius are not incompatible 
with prolonged' and even late development. Haydn, Beeth- 
oven, Michael Angelo, Milton, Goethe, Voltaire, Newton and 
others are examples of lengthy process of development. Men 
of great original power may be expected to illustrate the 
most prtflonged movement of mental growth." 

Nevertheless, the danger of pathological tension is ever 
present, and too much care cannot be exercised in watching 
over these developments, as we shall see later. 

The mathematical prodigy is another type. Michael An- 
gelo, in a measure, belonged to this type, and certainly Gaiw 
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and Newton. With the mathematical ability is often coupled 
a high degree of eflEectiveDcsa in the exact sciences. 

The modern "Wunderliind" of this class is William 
James Sidis, the 11 year old boy who addressed Harvard pro- 
fessors on the problem of the fourth dimension. I have not 
been favored by the father, Prof. Boris Sidis, to whom 1 ad- 
dressed myself some months ago, with any direct data ; thus 
I must rely upon the reports in the press. 

That the young mathematician is warped somewhere in 
his mental make-up is evidenced by his egotistical tendency. 
One day he remarked : " I wonder whether school children in 
future generations will celebrate this as a holiday because it 
was the day on which I begun the study of the physical 
sciences." (!) 

In .spite of his big "I" he is certainly a remarkable 
child. In some respects he reminds one of Otto Pohler. He 
was an early reader, had a great interest in words and fig- 
ures, and had mastered five foreign languages at the age of 8. 
He has studied anatomy and astronomy. But his main ca- 
pacity seems to he mathematical. 

No cranial measurements are reported, hut it is probable 
that the explanations given for the Piililer case hold good in 
his, and it remains to be seen what William James Sidis will 
be at the age of 17. 

The father claims that his boy's remarkable manifesta- 
tions are the results of an educational system of his own. He 
availed himself of the opportunity of every newly awakening 
interest, and states that much more intense work can be done 
by every child if a more rational use were made of what has 
been called "second breath." or "second wind," and by 
Prof, Wm. James, "reserve mental energy." 

The contention is ju.stifiable in a measure. Each child 
has budding or "nascent" periods for the different forms of 
mental manifestations. The early years are the ones in which 
the naming, the language-making, the counting, the comput- 
ing instincts arise, and in which a wealth of more or less con- 
scious observations and experiments are made and stored up 
in the form of mental images and dormant impulses. These 
facts, however welt known to some, are yet too little under- 
stood and hardly recognized in practice. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to assume that we might succeed in developing all our 
children to imdreamed-of mental alertness and efBcieney if 
proper use were made of these budding interests before they 
evaporate, and if a careful training of the attention were at- 
tempted alongside with proper methods of teaching the child 
at the right time. It is really in many ways a matter of the 
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proper method at the proper time. Cams is right when he 
says (loeo cit.) : "The impressions of children who, in a cer- 
tain line of activity, see nothing but the right methods from 
their very babyhood, will be so organized that from their un- 
conscious depths up to the conscious surface of their soul, 
they will be pre -determined to hit naturally the right mode 
of action .... The condition of genius is a ready and auto- 
matic interaction of a sufficient number of clear and correct 
thoufrht images, or representative pictures, which must be 
brought under the control of a guiding purpose." 

Prof, David Edgar Rice, of Columbia University, thinks 
that the Sidis child's achievements are due to suggestion. 
"There seems to be scarcely any limit to the power of sug- 
gestion, and it is conceivable that by some process the father 
has been able to stimulate the natural powers of the child's 
mind to an extraordinary degree." This is very possible in- 
deed, and it may be urged that a well-balanced suggestive 
method in education is most commendable in all cases, and 
not only when there be the need of checking perverse or 
morbid dispositions. Suggestion has a very positive value. 

Further, the theory that we can do much more intense 
and sustained work by calling upon our "second breath" is 
thoroly tenable. As a rule, we allow premature fatigue to 
interfere with the activity of our children, a fatigue which is 
not seldom manufactured by tedious and unscientific meth- 
ods of teaching and unhygienic conditions. We do not work 
the children intensely enough. The most effective man in 
the world is he who overcomes the torpidity of ready fatigue. 
Drawing upon our hidden strength, we develop latent possi- 
bilities and bring into activity those brain cells and thought 
and motor centers which lie dormant and which are in dan- 
ger of remaining undeveloped. The number of brain cells 
functionally active is difficult to determine; but it is safe 
enough to say that it comprises only a fraction of the entire 
number of cells many of which remain forever immature. 
Who'will venture to deny the possibility that by proper 
stimulation we may vastly increase the number of function- 
ing cells, and thus of the potentialities of thought and motor 
activity 1 

And by proper methods of stimulation, the association 
passages from cell to cell will be multiplied, organized and 
worked smooth so that there will be a corresponding in- 
crement of mental power and rational judgment. 

To what extent our siibconscious self may become cor- 
related with our conscious life, so that a vast area of occult 
organized mentality would be brought into rational co-or( 
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nation, is a matter of speculation. The problem, vast in its 

possibilities, may here merely be broached. 

Let us also be reminded, in disciisaing the conditions of 
rapid growth, that space and time are mere abstractions, or 
methods of conception. Both are motor concepts, and de- 
pend upon rhythmic elements of variable rate. Our mind, 
under certain stimuli, defies "time." Many are the experi- 
ences, in our dream life, or under the stress of great excite- 
ment, when we live thru apparently long periods of time in 
the space of a single moment. Time as well as space are rel- 
ative standards. 

We may look further for an anatomical explanation of 
special gifts. Quoting from Church-Peterson 'a work on Ner- 
vous and Mental Diseases (p. 159 f.) : "As a working scheme 
we may consider that motion is represented in three levels: 
First, in the gray matter of the spinal cord ; second, in the 
Rolandic area of the cortex; third, in the highest levels of 
conscious thought, probably in the frontal region of the 
brain. The spinal level may be considered that of reflex, 
vegetative automatism, the Rolandie level that of motor 
memories, and the frontal area that of conHcious, selective, 
and intelligent action. Thus, destruction of the highest level 
leaves automatic and memory action practically unimpaired. 

In the automatism of dementia the motor memories 

are likewise preserved. The mid-level, the Rolandie region, 
may be destroyed, leaving consciousness of volitional mo- 
tions and the will to execute them, but the memory of their 
muscular production is gone, and they default, as, for in- 
stance, in motor aphasia. If the lowest or spinal level be de- 
stroyed, the mind and the memory organ have lost their tool 
and peripheral paralysis obtains. There is no difficulty in 
conceiving certain cortical areas to be memory organs, as in 
the case of the higher visual centers in the parietal lobe. We 
may, however, go further. All thought contains the two 
ideas of motion and sensation. They can not be separated, 
and without them consciousness is impossible. Indeed, they 
are in a certain sense identical. Motion is to the mind but 
the sensation of a change of position, and sensation is only 
the recognition of arrested motion. If, then, we consider the 
parietal convolutions as visual memory depots, we are equal- 
ly at liberty to consider the Rolandie areas as motor memory 

depots In the spinal levels single muscles or groups of 

muscles are represented. In the motor cortex co-ordinate 
and functionally associated movement memories are located, 
and in the highest level resides their volitional control and 
" jjpwer to recall and select them." 
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Thp authors here consider pathological eflfeets from im- 
pairments of one or the other of these levels. But it is equal- 
ly simple to conceive that one or the other be unusually well 
established and developed, well organized and well trained. 
We may thus easily deduct consequent special gifts such as 
have been described in the foregoing. And if the localiza- 
tion of functions as given by Church and Peterson should 
differ in some details from the contentions of Prof. Munk, 
cited before, they agree in the main position that we are 
dealing with motor memories. 

Specially favorable conditions of growth, thru nutrition 
and other environmental causes, enter into the process. There 
are also congenital and hereditary causes, such as race pe- 
culiarities, favorable mixture of types in the parents, rever- 
berations of ancestral excellencies, etc. 

Thus it would seem that after all we are discussing per- 
fectly normal processea, and that we have no right to assume 
pathological deviations. It is certainly conceivable that 
under favorable circumstances exceptional excellence, genius 
and precocity may appear without detriment to the individ- 
ual. 

Yet, many factors enter into these exceptional life con- 
ditions which are difficult or impossible of control. The 
hereditary and ethnic factors have already been alluded to 
and win be again mentioned. If a virile stock is a favorable 
predisposing element, a weak heredity forms a hollow foun- 
dation for precocious development, and a "mortgaged in- 
heritance" of biological elements will burden the debit side 
of the life ledger disastrously. The majority of all cases of 
genius and brilliancy will show neuropathic tension and 
health danger somewhere. Drawing upon the "second 
breath" too freely may become a habit so that the reserve 
force is exhausted for cases of emergencies. Barr (Mental 
Defectives, p. 125) intimates that backwardness and precoc- 
ity in early childhood are related and are equally indicative 
of an abnormal ego. After all, each stage of growth has its 
distinct function, and it is well that we be sure to give each 
stage its fiillness of opportunity even tho we may admit 
that rate and rhythm differ in individuals. 

An artificial stimulation and insistence upon overpreci- 
sion in early childhood, may, as Stanley Hall shows, produce 
arrest of development ; if we, for instance, expect too much 
of finer muscular adjustment in the young child, chorea is 
often the result. The same author says {"Adolescence," I, 
321 ff) : "Among the chief external causes of diseases at this 
age (adolescent age) are all those influences which tend to 
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precocity, e. g., city life with its early puberty, higher death 
rate, wider range and greater superficiality of knowledge, 
observations of vice and enhanced temptation, lessened re- 
pose, incessant distraction, more impure air, greater liability 
to contagion, and absence of the sanifying influences and re- 
pose of nature in country life. At its best, metropolitan life 

ia hard on childhood and especially so on pubescents 

Civilization with all its accumulated mass of cultures and 
skills, its artifacts, its necessity of longer and severer appren- 
ticeship and specialization, is ever harder on adolescents. . , , 
When we add to these predisposing causes the small and de- 
creasing families, the later marriages, so that more and more 
are born of post-mature parents and thus physiologically 
tend to precocity; the over-nurture of only children who are 
80 prone to be spoiled and ripened still earlier by unwise 
fondness; the mixture of distinct ethnic stocks that increase 
the ferment of adolescence by multiplying the factors of 
heredity and so increasing its instability, we no longer won- 
der that many in these most vulnerable years make more or 
less complete shipwrecks at every stage of these hot-house 
demands which in the entire life of our race are so recent. 
Under these provocations, some instincts spring into activity 
with a suddenness that is almost explosive, and so prema- 
turely, that as, e. g., with sex and drink, the strong and com- 
plex psychic mechanism of control has no time to develop 
and forbidden pleasures are tasted to satiety, till the soul has 
sometimes not only lost its innocence before it understood 
what purity and virtue really mean, but life is blase, a burnt- 
out cinder, admiration, enthusiasm, and high ambitions are 
weakened or gone, and the soul is tainted with indifference 
or discouragement." 

After all, normal growth is a process of maturing. 

Any warping of this process, any excessive growth in 
some particular direction, especially in the line of specific in- 
tellectual activity, is apt to produce an unbalancing of the 
moral equilibrium. This is the reason why genius is often 
characterized by extreme self-centeredness and even selfish- 
ness, by a tendency towards cruelty and sexual license. 

And although this paper is not particularly concerned 
in methods for alleviating exceptional conditions of this 
kind, a suggestion may not be amiss. If it is true that the 
basis of these conditions is to be found in an excessive de- 
velopment of the motor centers within a certain limited area, 
the danger may be counterbalanced by educative methods 
which will stimulate the motor centers in other areas. This 
is the reason why in the educational treatment of these cases 
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m&nual training and physical exercise, a greater attention 
to the larger muscular activity, play such an important role. 
A toning up of the nervous system, rational and hygenie 
life conditions, organized exercises in the training of the 
powers of inhibition and voluntary control, and much posi- 
tive, wholesome suggestion will do much towards saving 
these children from the imhappiness and nervous bankruptcy 
to which they are so often foredoomed. 

Some of lis who have had the experience of precocious 
development in their own early youth, may testify to the se- 
vere penalties they have had to pay. Even when intense 
activity was long sustained, intermittent periods of emotional 
explosions and disintegration, of neurasthenic tension and 
collapse, were frequent enough, and the danger of eccentric- 
ity and permanent derailment ever present. There were little 
need of the great number of sanitaria with which our country 
is blessed, had not the conditions of our life fostered a peril- 
ous tendency towards precocity and nervous over-stimula- 
tion. And many a genius has, in his overstrung and hyper- 
sensitive soul, borne the burden of human woes, sacrifieing 
hia happiness for the cursed gift of the gods. At its beat,, 
genius implies resignation: 

"Genius and its rewards are briefly told: 
A liberal nature and a niggard doom, 
A difficult journey to a splendid tomb." 

— Forster 
DISCUSSION. 
DR. GOODHART: 

During the eession of this Association, frequent mention has 
been made of that remarkable boy whose precocity has created 
such wide IntereEt; namely, William James Sidle, the young boy 
student of Harvard. 

There seems to be a general misunderstanding, both In the 
lay mind and In the scientific world, of the conditions of life, the 
manner of education and the general makeup of this remarkable 
boy. HiB father, Dr. Boris Sidis, Is a personal friend of mine, and 
I brought the son Into the world. Dr. Sidls and myself have been 
closely associated and have done literary work conjointly. The 
elder Sldls Is a highly intelligent man of rare intellectual acumen 
and Is highly cultured. He has always been a close student of 
normal and abnormal psychology, and much of his work has 
shown profoundness and has always been stamped by originality. 

The mother at young Sidls is a graduated physician and also 
a talented woman. Both parents are of Russian-Jewish extraction. 

The Sldls boy was, both mentally and physically, normal and 
In every sense an average child during bis Infancy and very early 
child life. Dr. Sidls began with his son In early childhood, a sys- 
tem of Instruction along original lines which, while not destroying 
the childlike tendencies, awakened and developed In the child 
powers of observation, analysis, discernment and general Intel- 
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lectual activity whicli he applied in the dlveralona and ordinary 
paBtlmea of the child's life. The child was thus, without an effort, 
utilizing receptive and perceptive, aa well as eonceptlve mental 
procesaes which were along Unea tending to develop a potent brain 
force. In the reaulta achieved by the Sid la boy, doubt lea a both 
the elements of heredity and those of environment played an 
active role and th'eae forces were most happily combined to bring 
about excellent results. The boy is not physically a weakling and 
while It Ib true he may be at times nervous and perhapa moody, 
up to within a few years past when the boy ceased to remain under 
my observation, he was enjoying the best of health. It must be 
admitted, however, that the child has been characterized by a 
certain awkwardness In manual activity and motor expresBlon. 
In his childhood he passed through several severe attacks of ill- 
ness, but showed excellent recuperative power. 

I have only the highest praise for the excellent and thorough 
paper of Dr. Oroszmann. As a pioneer In caring fur and In teach- 
ing the exceptional child, Dr. Groszmann's work In preeminent. 
He is qualified, and second to no one, to give us the principles of 
developing the beat within those unfortunate children who have 
begun life under the cloud of early InBtabillty and mental devia- 
tion. I am especially impresaed with Dr. Groszmann's suggeatlon 
that we teach the exceptional child concentration In early life, 
With the principle of so-called reeducation of adulta who show 
abnormal tendencies, Including those women of neurotic tempera- 
ment who show obsessiona and other forms of nervous derange- 
ment, the cure includes the teaching of concentration. Indeed we, 
who are constantly seeing cases of nervoua diaeases, are now prac- 
tising methods along thla line in removing aubtle, so-called aub- 
conacloua Ideaa and associatlona dominating the individual's life, 
to thus restore them to normal. 

I am fully in accord with the great work that Dr. Oroszmann 
has begun in endeavoring to separate the exceptional child — often- 
times the brilliant child, the abnormally precocious child, with 
his intense Imagination, oftentimes hia genius and want of poise — 
from the truly defective class, from the dullard down to the im- 
becile. This dlatinctlon la of the higheat Importance and lias a 
social, economic and scientific value heretofore absolutely over- 
looked. 

DR. OROSZMANN r 

I was much interested In what Dr. Ooodhart said in regard 
to the Sidla boy. While, ot course, a more detailed study of the 
child's physiological and psychological characterlstlca would make 
matters clearer, the statements of a man like Dr. Goodhart, who 
baa known the hoy and his family intimately, are significant. He 
states that there la a certain lack of nervous balance and control 
In the boy, and that he is awkward in manual activity and in 
motor expression. This meana that the areas in hla brain which 
control motor activity are under-developed, and that hla nervous 
system baa not Ita normal atrength. These very conditions estab- 
lish danger signals and give the basis for an undue strain which 
may come sooner or later. I repeat what I said in my paper, name- 
ly that we must wait for further developments In the child. Mean- 
while, It might be well to give the child the benefit of a. change In 
regimen and opportunities ao as to eventually maintain, or re- 
establish, his equilibrium. 
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THE TRAINING OP TEACHERS FOR BACKWAED AND 

FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 

By WILL S, MONROE. 

State Normal School, 

Montclalr, N. J. 

So far as I know very little is being done for the train- 
ing of teachers for exceptional children. The normal achools 
are doing a little and their purposes are good ones. We are 
in need of an institution for the training of leaders to super- 
vise this work. The conditions at the State Normal School, 
at Montelair, are especially favorable for training such teach- 
ers. They have a well established school which may serve 
as a clinic and I am hoping that some means may be provided 
by which this institution will do a little research work such 
as is being done at Columbia University and Chicago Uni- 
versity. Massachusetts now requires that in her normal 
school there should be special training for her teachers of 
sub-normal children and it is now also being given in the 
ordinary normal schools. 

For fourteen years I have given such courses. My own 
immediate purpose for the organizing of such courses is, in 
the first place, to arouse a sympathetic interest in such chil- 
dren, and to overcome wide-spread prejudice. I find it diffi- 
cult to get parents to send their children to special institu- 
tions. Tet, it is well known that defective children should 
be sent not later than the eighth year. After the twelfth 
year very little can be done for them. In many cases where 
they are segregated and sent to special institutions they are 
thereby brought into contact with specialists who under- 
stand them. 

Of course, in ordinary school instruction they gain very 
little indeed. One boy in the public schools had been for 
three years in the third grade. He finally came in contact 
with a teacher who tmderstood his condition and had him ex- 
amined. The boy was found to be feeble-minded and his 
speech was deficient. An operation was performed and he 
was sent to a feeble-minded institution. Such an example, 
it seems to me, is one of the main reasons why in all our 
normal schools teachers should learn to know these cases. 

Our public schools seem forced to treat many borderland 
cases. Many parents are unable to send their children to 
private institutions. These children must, then, be handled 
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by public school teachers and these teachers should know 
8oraethin{» about it. They must understand which subjects 
these children take with the greatest ease. 

The defective must be segregated. The medical in- 
spector must come to the school, but the teacher herself must 
call attention to a doubtful case because the parents do not 
see the defects. Many parents mean well enough; but take, 
for example, the case of a certain child I have in mind where 
the teacher had decided that he was feeble-minded and the 
superintendent thought so too. Yet. I could not convince the 
parents of the child that he was different from normal chil- 
dren. They admitted that all their children differed from 
one another, but it took a long time to make them realize 
that this hoy was so different as to be defective. The child 
was finally sent to a feeble-minded school. 

I repeat, then, that teachers themselves need some intel- 
ligent instruction. I believe that all those who are to be- 
come teachers of such children should he trained in a normal 
school for this work. 

Some years ago I sent out a few of my students when a 
philanthropic society in Boston sent a number of defective 
children into the country for the summer and several per- 
sons were needed to accompany them to give instruction. 
The need for such teachers is constant. But unless they go 
with some of the missionary spirit they will not care to re- 
main in such work as there are tremendous difficulties to 
meet, and without this spirit one becomes very discouraged. 
The strain upon the physical condition is very much greater 
than in ordinary work. The cities that are organizing such 
classes must offer much larger salaries because of the wear 
and tear upon the health. My own students have gone to 
blind schools more than to those for the feeble-minded. 

As to the line of work which I present. I first take up 
the subject in general. I have six leading topics which I take 
up in my classes: such as backwardness, defective eyesight, 
nervousness, truancy, etc. This work is done very largely 
by means of lectures, readings and conferences. We need a 
clinic more than anything else. I have always been able to 
take my class to the deaf school at North Hampton and we 
were always welcome. The institution received us gladly 
and we always spent one day there. We also had a truant 
school to visit. While we never got very much light from it, 
we always spent another day at this school. Unfortunately, 
the school for the feeble-minded was so far away that we 
could not get there. But I find that the institutions are very 
friendly and they are always glad to give us au afternoon. 
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As far as possible we do field work, but this is extremely 
diffieolt. 

I may say that the public schools in New York City 
might to some extent be used as clinics. In our own work, 
we are very largely confined to the leading topics of the sub- 
ject. We take up the classification of defects. We take up 
the extent of feeble -raindedness. Next we take up the causes 
of mental defects. This we follow by a study of the physical 
character of the mental defects. Then we take up the size 
of the skull ; the mental characteristics and speech defects of 
the feeble-minded ; the care and training of backward chil- 
dren, etc. But from the very start I desire to bring to the 
attention of my students that it is absolutely useless to at- 
tempt to do any work for the feeble-minded unless they are 
interested in it. Then, also, I want them to know something 
of the work that the special schools are doing. I say to my 
students that they must have the right view-point from the 
first in reference to these children. But the brief three 
months' course which we devote to this special study does 
not make them fit to organize special classes. They must be 
still further trained so that they may be able to become or- 
ganizers of such work, developing it practically in the school 
system so that then in turn they may organize training 
schools for those who are to teach the defective. To repeat 
my first assertion, we are in need of an institution for the 
training of leaders for the education of teachers who are to 
cope with the exceptional child, and it is this need which 
must first be met before we can successfully undertake the 
important problem of the education of the special child by 
specially trained teachers. 



DISCUSSION. 
DEAN BALLIET. 

New York State hopes to establlali such an Institutloii be- 
fore long. A large tract has been bought at Haveratraw, and it 
is hoped that an institution will be organized with a training 
Echool under ideal conditlone. This is not publicly announced 
but I happen to Know the plans are being formed tor it. This 
University also is giving courses on backward and exceptional 
children. Dr. Groszmann was one of our lecturers one year. 
The course is for the benefit of those who are already engaged in 
the work. Its aim is not to give complete training but to sup- 
plement the training of thoae who have had some experience In 
teaching this class. Probably nest year wa will have a clinic. 



ETHNIC FACTORS IN EDUCATION. 
By MAURICE PISHBERG, M.D. 

New York, N. T. 

In these days of imiversal school system the difficulties 
of the educator have increased enormously. The manifold 
causes which are operative in the success or failure of the 
teacher enumerated in pedagogical literature almost invar- 
iably include ethnic factors with which the teacher is said 
to have to cope in his attempts to educate the citizen of the 
near future. Especially is this the case in the industiral cen- 
ters of the United States where races from all parts of the 
habitahle globe have come and made their home. Under our 
compulsory ediication laws the immigrant's children must 
be assimilated in the public schools if we are to make sure of 
avoiding the troubles of European countries in which the 
various races constitute a polyglot population and are a con- 
stant source of annoyance to good government. For this and 
many other reasons the ethnic or racial factor in education 
is worthy of consideration by an assocition for the study and 
education of exceptional children, and I am prateful to the 
president of this body for his invitation to address you on 
this subject. 

The term "race" has been very much abused, especially 
by those who spoke of the aptitude for education of the dif- 
ferent divisions of mankind. In this regard many have 
spoken of "inferior" as compared with "superior" or even 
"noble" races. The fact is that all the evidence accumu- 
lated by anthropologists during the last century has failed 
to determine a .sharp line of demarkation between white, 
black, yellow and red races of mankind, excepting of course 
that of pigmentation or color. Moreover, when we consider 
those organs which are known to preside over the mental de- 
velopment of Man, the nervous system, we do not know of 
any morphological pecnlarities which can only be found in 
one division of mankind and are lacking iu another. Thus, 
while it is probably true that the average weight of the negro 
brain is short by a few ounces when compared with the av- 
erage weight of the brain of the white man, yet it must be 
conceded that this by no means brands him aa inferior. The 
average weight of the white woman's brain is also below that 
of the white man's brain, still very few will agree that 
woman as a human being is inferior. But even this differ- 
ence in favor of the white man is not yet an established fact. 
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While scientific literature contains data about 15,000 brains 
examined we have observations of but several hundred negro 
brains. Some series in fact show that the average weight is 
about the same in the negro or the white man. Furthermore, 
it appears from all available data that about sixty per cent, 
of white people have brains which are not larger than the 
average negro brain, while about thirty per cent, have even 
smaller brains. To be sure, extremely large brains are more 
often found in white men, while extremely small brains are 
more often encountered in negroes. But the bulk of the pop- 
ulation of the both these divisions of mankind show but a 
slight difference, if any. If we agree that brain weight and 
intellectual capacity go hand in hand, which has not yet 
been proven, we might anticipate, as has repeatedly been 
pointed out by Professor Franz Boas, a lack of men of high 
genius among the colored people, but we can not anticipate 
that the bulk of the negroes should prove inferior in their 
potential capacities for education provided of course they 
are given an equal chance to develop their faculties. 

The suggestion made by some that it is not necessarily the 
weight of the brain which is the sole determining factor in 
the mental evolution of humanity, but that the structure, the 
convolutions, the amount of grey matter, etc., are of more 
importance in this regard, may be true. But then it must be 
borne in mind that anatomically or morphologically there 
are no distinctive racial differences in the brains of different 
races of mankind. In other words, there are no morpholog- 
ical traits which are found while examining the brain of a 
person of one race, but never found in the brain of a person 
of another race. No anatomist can tell with certainty by 
carefully examining a brain whether it is derived from a 
white, black, yellow or red man. On the whole, at the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge of brain anatomy, we know very 
little about the morphology of the brain from the anthropo- 
logical standpoint. 

When the teacher inquires whether the differences in the 
aptitude for education observed in different peoples have an 
ethnic basis, there is but one answer, namely : From the study 
of the mental traits of the various races of mankind no differ- 
ences could be elicited. Perhaps because of the slightly in- 
ferior weight of the negro brain fewer geniuses, recognized 
and unrecognized, may be expected among the colored peo- 
ple. I say ** perhaps,'' because even this has not yet been 
proven. We have not yet given the colored races the same 
opportunities in life as we have taken for ourselves. But we 
must bear in mind that only a hundred years ago it was 
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thought that the nepro ia doomed to remain s 
will never be able to uplift himself even as far as learning 
to read and write. About eighty years ago John C. Calhoun 
said that if he met with a negro adept in Greek syntax he 
would concede that the negro is also a human being and 
ought to be treated as such. We know now many negroes 
who are excellent Greek scholars, but down in Carolina 
where Calhoun lived they still treat the negroes as if they 
were no human beings. That they can master the elementary 
branches and much more is now conceded by all. Indeed, an 
illiterate negro is considered today everywhere as one who 
has for one reason or another been denied aji education, and 
not because he has a black skin. 

Many have considered the autochthonous races of Aus- 
tralia as a yet lower grade of humanity than the African 
negro. The first settlers have repeatedly and unhesitatingly 
declared that they can never be educated. This was mainly 
due to the fact that the white colonists were themselves not 
of a high order of intellect, and being unable to understand 
the language of the natives, they misjudged them. But it is 
DOW generally well knovni that many Australian blacks have 
been fairly well educated and that their potentialities io this 
direction are on a level, and they fully hold their own, with 
their white school fellows. This has repeatedly been at- 
tested by such authorities on Australian races as Walter 
Roth, Baldwin. Spencer, Gillen and Creed and is at present 
not questioned by any one who knows conditions on that con- 
tinent. 

Some educators have maintained that not only are the 
colored races a problem to the teacher, but that in our large 
cities the cosmopolitan population, made up of the various 
white races and nationalities, presenting different peculiari- 
ties, all ascribed to that vague term "temperament," has in- 
creased the difficulties of the teacher. That there is little in 
this will be agreed by those teachers who have had oppor- 
tunities to teach in various parts of the city of New York, or 
Chicago, Boston, etc. Eliminating for the present special 
causes, the results attained by competent teachers in the 
average class room is about the same if social and economic 
conditions are taken into consideration. Indeed, the teacher 
who can not show the same salutary results with Irish, Ital- 
ian, Bohemian. Scotch. Jewish and Chinese children, as with 
American children must blame himself and not attribute his 
failure to race influences. One illustration will suffice to 
make this point clear: Newspaper and magazine writers, 
settlement workers as well as teachers have often commented 
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on the fact that the immigrant Jewish children in the east 
side of New York City excell in their studies; some even 
maintained that the ** Jewish race'* is superior in this re- 
firard. That this is not due to ethnic factors, but is mainly 
the result of special social conditions both here and abroad 
in their native homes in eastern Europe is evident from the 
following facts: The average immigrant Jewish child is 
more exact and prompt in his attendance than the native 
child. When we recall that its parents, especially the mother, 
are invariably sober and devoted to their offspring, anxious 
to give them an education which was denied them in the na- 
tive country, we suspect that it's not necessarily an inher- 
ent thirst for knowledge which brings this about. Among 
the poor of other creeds children are often neglected be* 
cause their parents through shiftlessness or even drunken- 
ness are not in condition to prepare their youngsters for 
school, and this is perhaps the most important cause of late- 
ness or absences. Then it must be borne in mind that the 
Jewish immigrant child only rarely indulges in the various 
games and sports of childhood which take away others from 
long and assiduous home study and reading. As a matter 
of fact Jewish children who in recent years have taken to 
games and sports are generally inferior as pupils, though 
superior physically. For the same reason the differences be- 
tween the immigrant Jewish child as compared with his na- 
tive American coreligionist are striking. The former is su- 
perior in his studies, while the latter excels physically. 

Generally speaking the teacher can not reasonably in- 
dulge in race theories and ascribe his inability to manage a 
class to ethnic factors saying that the Latin or southern races 
are excitable, emotional and occasionally unmanageable by 
an Anglo-Saxon ; that the Jewish child is studious, attentive 
but careless and untidy in his work. He must remember that 
while the pupil spends only twenty-five hours weekly in the 
school room under the influence of uplifting surroundings, 
he is under the influence of a different, often adverse en- 
vironment more than five times as long. The traditionally 
hereditary, but by no means biologically hereditary, habits 
and customs of life which dominate him outside of school, if 
judged by the length of exposure alone, are often sufficient 
to counteract any benefits derived from the teacher's in- 
fluence, no matter what race the pupil is derived from. 

Recent research has shown that the environment has a 
great influence on the ethnic type. It appears that races 
transplanted from southern or eastern Europe to New York 
City change physically in a remarkable manner. My own 
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investigations prove eonchisively that the descendants of im- 
migrant's are of superior physical development when com- 
pared with their parents or with people of the same raee who 
remained at home. Professor Boas' recent investigations of 
a very large number of immigrant children in New York 
City have shown more definitely that nature assimilates the 
immigrants, adapting them to their new environment. The 
descendants of the immigrants increase in height and weight, 
and even their headform approaches in type to that of the 
native American. The importance of this change can not be 
overestimated and its signiiicaDce for the educator is im- 
tnenae. It goes far to show that racial physical character- 
istics do not survive'under the new social and climatic en- 
vironment of the United States. This is the case with racial 
traits which before these investigations have been consid- 
ered stable and persistent, transmitted by heredity under all 
kind of conditions. But payehic and mental traits have 
always been known to change with changes in the environ- 
ment, especially under the influence of education and ex- 
ample. Here then the teacher sees that his mission to as- 
similate the descendants of the immigrants is much simpler 
than was once believed. Nature helps him by transforming 
the descendants of the immigrants physically thus making 
it an easier task to imbue the average pupil with the Ameri- 
can spirit and make him a worthy citizen of the United 
States. 

I am convinced that it is our excellent public school sys- 
tem which is to be given credit for the fact that we have 
avoided the troubles of many European countries in which 
several races or nationalities live together. In Germany 
and Austria there are even today some who believe that a 
Pole will never learn any other language but Polish, mainly 
because he is of the Slavonic race. Austrian politicians main- 
tain that the fifteen polyglot nationalities of that empire can 
never be made to speak German ; Russia has used all means, 
not stopping at massacres, to induce the Jews to forget their 
mother tongue, Yiddish ; still ninety-seven per cent, of them 
stated at the last census of that country that their language 
is not Russian. Compare this with conditions in the United 
States. Here the Pole, the Bohemian, the Italian, the Ger- 
man, the Frenchman, they all do their best to learn English 
and very few teach their children to read and write any other 
language. In two generations the bulk of them know of but 
one mother tongue, English. "We have solved the problem of 
languages and to a great extent of races without eoertion, 
without bloodshed, while European nations have found it im- 
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possible to attain this end by all cruel means, forgetting that 
education is more potent in this direction. 

In the practical work of the teacher, especially in ele- 
mentary schools ethnic factors can be left out of consider- 
ation. 

DISCUSSION. 
DR. FISHBERG. 

The United States offers a splendid field for the observation 
of the effects of racial intermixture on the physical and intellect- 
ual qualities of mankind. It has repeatedly been stated that the 
Mulatto is an inferior being, that he inherits all the vices of the 
black but none of the virtues of the white. As a matter of fact 
measurements taken of half-breeds show that they are physically 
superior, at any rate not inferior, to the races from which they 
descended. This is a problem worthy of careful investigation but 
which has, unfortunately, been neglected. Intellectually it has 
been stated repeatedly that the colored child may succeed in 
school as well as the white child up to the age of twelve or four- 
teen and then stop to progress suddenly; in other words, that it 
remains in the stage of infancy or childhood. Whether this is 
true is problematical. At all events, it has never been proven. It 
appears to be due to the fact that during adolescence the human 
being undergoes a functional change of a physiological nature, 
which imbues it with a craving for sympathy. This sympathy 
must be satisfied. The intellect also begins to come to a stage of 
realization and the child begins to note that he is ostracized by 
his white school fellows. The tragedy is most acute among mulat- 
toes, who believe they are more white than colored. But the white 
shun him just as they do the pure negro, while some of the 
negroes maltreat him as a half-breed. Persecution, abuse and 
ostracism combine to make an outcast of the unfortunate, and the 
results are often those which are the usual concomitant of per- 
secution. As I stated this matter deserves careful investigation. 
But one thing must be borne in mind: We have not yet given the 
colored races the same chances to progress as we give the whites. 

We are so busy with the colored problem that we forget that 
in Europe the race question assumes quite a different aspect. 
There the blond Teuton of the north believes that he is superior 
to the brunette of the south. In Germany the Eugenic movement 
has certain advocates who believe that inasmuch as the blonds 
are the superior race, all race improvement much strive to perpe- 
tuate the blonds. Some Americans in New England, whose birth 
rate is so low that there are less children born annually than the 
number of deaths which take place among them, also decry the 
fact that they are being replaced by the brunette race. From 
some writings of these Chauvinists the uninitiated may really be 
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convinced that their claims are true. But a study of history shows 
that things are not the way they are represented by those race 
theorists. The brunettes in southern Europe have contributed to 
the progress of the arts and sciences much before the northern 
European blonds; in Asia the brunettes have been ahead of the 
Europeans, etc. 

Mixture of races seems to be important for progress. We 
do not know of any pure race among civilized peoples. Whether 
intermixture between whites and colored races will be of advan- 
tage for humanity, we do not know. All the available evidence 
points to it not being harmful. Those who believe differently must 
prove their contentions. As far as I know they have not done it 
as yet. 



IV. 
THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD AND THE LAW. 

By ERNEST K. COULTER, 

Clerk of Children's Court, 

New York, N. Y. 

In the process of social evolution the rights of the child 
are the last to be recognized. Man has ever been more jeal- 
ous of property rights than of human rights. There were 
special laws to protect the dog and horse from cruelty long 
before any special legislation was enacted to protect the 
child. In the dog and the horse there was an immediate 
property value. But the child is at last beginning to come 
into his own. We stand at the dawn of a great awakening 
as to the potentialities of the child in our future citizenship. 
The municipality is finally coming to some realization of the 
fact that in its children it has a plastic material at hand to 
do with it as it pleases, according to its treatment of its 
children its citizens of tomorrow are to be a bulwark or a 
menace to society. 

It is little more than thirty-five years since there were 
absolutely no effective laws to stay the hand of the par- 
ent who would beat his child into a state of insensibility and 
then throw him out into the street to perish. Then the case 
of Mary Ellen stirred men out of their centuries of slothful 
sleep. The brutality that child had suffered had not been so 
unusual, there had been thousands and hundreds of thous- 
ands of Mary Ellens — the unusual feature was that the mat- 
ter was brought to attention in a manner that shamed 
the public into action. Then began legislation for the protec- 
tion and betterment of the condition of children. 

To those who are in the Children's Court each day the 
thought that children in this great city were, less than eight 
years ago, still being arraigned at the same bar and in com- 
pany with thugs, drunkards, and the most vicious of 
the criminal classes, is as startling as the thought that 
slavery was once legally sanctioned in the United States. 
The Children's Courts have come as the result of a very re- 
cent awakening on the part of the community to a new con- 
sciousness of our duty to the child. In the Children's Court 
there are daily being revealed new responsibilities of the 
community to the child. Here constantly loom up the sins 
of the city against its children rather than the sins of the 
children against the city. Here are revealed in a manner 
most startling the results of irresponsible immigration, of 
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inhuman congestion, of living conditions forced on our chil- 
dren to their detriment and often to their destruction. And 
finally there are those who are seeiug beyond property values 
and claiming for human beings some of the things God in- 
tended for their heritage. Owners of lands and tenements 
would stifle the cry for a more humane and reasonable treat- 
meat of children and that cry will not prevail when the State 
is finally made to see that it is the sufferer. That day is near 
at hand. 

The success of the children's court lies in the individ- 
ual treatment of the child. These institutions approach clos- 
est to their greatest efficiency when each child is dealt with 
purely in accordance with its individual requirements. The 
constant aim of the court is to save the child to the home if 
the home is fit for the child's return. A home must be 
wretched indeed not to be better than the best institution 
ever erected — and I care not whether the institution have 
cottages of marble. It is this new attitude that is responsible 
for the commitment of only about 1800 children out of the 
eleven thousand annually arraigned. In the plan of working 
the saving of the child without commitment the parole system 
is of inestimable value. Eighty-seven per cent, of all the 
children released on parole do so well that their commitment 
is not necessary. All these methods are new. These state- 
ments are presented here that there may be some apprecia- 
tion of the attitude the State is beginning to assume toward 
the delinquent or neglected child. 

In the individual study of the cases of children that come 
into coufliet with the law it becomes more and more appar- 
ent that there are those who are victims of conditions, ac- 
quired or heriditary, which result in mental disturbances 
predisposing them to the development of criminal tendencies. 
These may be regarded as exceptional children. Now, I do 
not mean to convey the impression that of all the children 
who violate the law a large percentage are defectives. The 
percentage of such is indeed small^ — if we say five we are 
making most liberal allowance. There are faddists and sen- 
tunentalists who would saw the kinks and hammer out 
the bumps in the head of every other child arraigned. With 
such so-called "scientists" I have absolutely no sjonpathy. 
Many of them have sought to turn the Children's Court into 
a museum of anatomy. Thus far we have prevented any 
jimmying into boys' craniums and as long as we have a ca- 
pable lot of police officers on hand we shall continue to hold 
the fort against thi.s particular genus of crank. 

But I do not mean to belittle a most important field that 
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is just beginning to open in conneeion with the study of the 
delinquent or neglected child. While the number of deficient 
children who come into conflict with the law, is not large 
they deserve most careful attention and it is the duty of the 
State to provide proper treatment for such. We say that the 
vast majority of children get into trouble with the law not 
because of any fault of their own, but because of bad en- 
vironment. If we recognize the truth of that proposition 
there is all the more reason why we should give the child of- 
fender who is a victim of mental deficiency or abnormality 
more than extraordinary care. If there is any possible way 
in which the causes of the unusual mental condition can be 
removed it is plainly the duty of the State to do it. With 
such cases the time for relief, if curative or meliorating rem- 
edies are possible, is in youth and at the first indication of 
criminal tendencies. The best opportunity for the discovery 
of cases needing such relief is in the Children 's Court where- 
to such unfortunates naturally drift. 

The Children's Court is opening the way for most valu- 
able work in this field. In a report submitted to Mayor Gay- 
nor less than three months ago the attention of the city au- 
thorities was called to the need for proper facilities for the 
treatment of such cases and for an institution for the special 
care and training of such children. The Court has been for- 
tunate, too, in gaining the co-operation of an eminent spec- 
ialist in this department. Dr. M. G. Schlapp, of the Cornell 
Medical School, who now examines every child brought be- 
fore the court who is suspected of being a victim of such con- 
ditions. Dr. Schlapp conducts these examinations at the 
rooms of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren where children in custody are detained pending a dis- 
position of their cases in court. There are only two institu- 
tions in the State where children suffering from such defic- 
iencies may receive anything approaching the needed treat- 
ment. These institutions are almost invariably filled and 
have long waiting lists. This, most unfortunately, means 
that it is necessary at times to send such children to ordi- 
nary reformatories where no special treatment is provided. 

One very recent case may be cited in illustration. A 
boy aged fifteen, arrested for theft, was sent about two years 
ago to an institution. It developed that because of mental 
deficiency it was impossible for him to keep up with any of 
the classes. He was a total misfit in this reformatory and 
suffered there in consequence. This boy had been arraigned 
in the Children's Court four times before his first commit- 
ment. He had been out of the reformatory but a few weeks 
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when he was again arrested for stealing. As the Court real- 
ized the futility, so far as the boy's welfare was concerned, 
of sending him back to the reformatory, he was released on 
parole and the parents instructed to obtain proper medical 
attention for him. Within one week he was again caught 
stealing. In the absence of any proper institution dealing 
with cases of this character, it was necessary to send the boy 
back to the institution to which he had originally been com- 
mitted. Here it is necessary for the State to maintain him 
at a cost of $120.00 per year and with absolutely no benefit 
to the boy. 

The intention in this paper is not to deal in techni- 
cal terminology. I often feel that there is entirely too 
much reaching after so-called ** science" in conferences of 
this character and not enough dealing with common sense. 
The writer's experience comes from a personal observation 
of 70,000 cases of children that have been brought before a 
single tribunal for violations of law. This probably would 
qualify him to talk with apparent learning about cretins, 
cretinoids, microcephalics, macrocephalics, hydrocephalics, 
and all the rest of the micro-, macro-, and hydro- family, but 
that sort of nomenclature has never appealed particularly to 
him. The vast majority of children — and even those who 
are arrested as offenders, are absolutely normal, if we con- 
sider them apart from their environment. 

The atypical child has been defined by Dr. Groszmann 
as one who has never had its chance. Judged by that defini- 
tion a very large majority of the children who have been 
found to be juvenile delinquents are atypical. They have 
been the victims of bad environment rather than of heredi- 
tary and mental deficiency or other causes. 

Life has been defined as correspondence with environ- 
ment. There is no place in the world where that definition is 
better exemplified than in the Children's Court. I assert 
positively after this near-view of 70,000 cases that it is en- 
vironment that counts nine-tenths in the whole proposition. 
I do not mean to say either that the bad environment is con- 
fined to the rookeries, it is found often in the palaces. 

Dr. Sidis, father of William James Sidis, the 11-year-old 
Harvard student who lectures to the members of his Faculty 
on higher mathematics, declares that his son is a prodigy not 
by birth, but by training. 

**Any normal child," says his father, ** would make as 
good a showing if he were given the same training. The 
trouble is that parents neglect their children — allow them to 
fritter away their energies, to acquire habits of loose and in- 
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correct thinking, at the very time when they stand most in 
need of careful education. It is the first years that count 
for moat, then it is that the child should be taught to ob- 
serve accurately, to think correctly." I do not know how 
far Dr. Sidis' theory is correct but I believe firmly that a 
like care devoted to atypical children would produce favor- 
able results of an equally startling character. The whole 
proposition is formation, not reformation. 

Every boy's father is not a Dr. Sidis, but his statement 
again emphasizes the importance of proper environment and 
wise training for our children. 

There have been remarkable examples of atypical chil- 
dren before the Children's Court. For instance there was 
the boy Richard M — , who was arrested for a moat clever 
series of forgeries. Thia lad who came out of the West had 
edited a newapaper when he was eleven years old. Leaving 
his father's home when he was still in knee breeches he trav- 
eled through the country without a cent and no other col- 
lateral than hia unmitigated nerve. He stopped at the beat 
hotels, and, in thia city, put up at the Waldorf-Astoria. He 
had an interesting interview with Russell Sage and even con- 
vinced that sophisticated financier of hia integrity and re- 
markable executive ability. I believe that he induced Mr. 
Sage to invest in one of his western schemes, which speaks 
more for the boy's persuasive powers than anything else I 
could say. After the boy had been convicted of forgery he 
was committed by our Children's Court to a reformatory in- 
stitution. The superintendent waa told that the boy was 
always in a state of mental exaltation and he was urged to 
keep the youngster in the background. He agreed to this 
course of treatment but I noticed when I attended a Wash- 
ington's birthday celebration at this institution about three 
months later that this lad held the centre of the stage as 
George Washington himself. Within six months he talked 
himself out of the institution and into a Washington bank. 
Soon through his shrewdness he learned many details of the 
business. With this knowledge he made a successful rob- 
bery and escaped. Later he was again arrested and sent to 
a western reformatory. On his release he obtained employ- 
ment as a traveling salesman and ended a striking career for 
a boy of eighteen years by committing suicide in a Kansas 
City hotel. The note he left behind read: "Worry, unhap- 
piness, undeserved condemnation and hatred of doing wrong 
are the cause." 

There are the boys who have morbid cravings for sym- 
ithy, who tell most wonderful tales of mothers murdered 
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by their fathers, of flights from home because of atrocious 
cruelties, wonderful travels and strange adventures and who 
for days remain unshalseii in their stories. Then there are 
the youngsters who feign blindness. One youngster who was 
picked up because of improper guardianship deceived all of 
the Society's officials for eight days with hia gropings and 
his up-turned eye-halls. All of these cases would undoubt- 
edly come under the classification of exceptional children. 
The purpose here has not been to go into lengthy de- 
scriptions of children of this class but rather to show that 
the community is giving more attention than ever before to 
its children and that barbarous and antiquated methods of 
treatment of child offenders are at last being replaced by 
sane and common sense methods and that the Children's 
Court in its individual treatment of small victims of environ- 
ment and neglect is in the van of a great movement which at 
last recognizes that we must begin all great human uplift 
with the child. 



DISCUSSION. 
DEAN BALLIET. 

1 have attended educational meetings tor a good many years, 
but rarely one bo rich In thought and suggestion aa thte one. I 
was supposed to get up the program, but to Dr. Qroszmann, who 
Is hlmsell a specialist In this line at work, Is due the credit ot 
getting together, at such abort notice, this array ot espert talent. 
It Is an admirable beginning. 



DR. GROSZMANN. 

This baa been the first conference of Its kind ever held la 
this country, and In Ita slgDldcance It has been tar-reacblng and 
helpful. In fact, we have had for the first time an opportunity 
ot bringing together all the varioua aapects of the problem of the 
Exceptional Child— educational, sociological and medical — and 
this fact In Itself marka this conference as unique. The great 
perspective of thla problem has been brought home to ub force- 
fully, and alCho the number of people attending was not very 
large, owing to the short time of advertlaing this meeting, every- 
one preaent was deeply Interested In the subject as well as the 
proceedings. 

The conference has shown very distinctly that in dealing with 
the Exceptional Child, we are not only considering the so-called 
"defective" children as has been thought by some. The really 
"detective" children are relatively small In number as far as 
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total school population Is concerned. But there Is a large num- 
ber of what I have called "atypical" and "psuedo-atypical" chil- 
dren from whose ranks come the leaders as well as the misleaders 
of society. What Mr. Coulter has said is extremely illuminating. 
He pointed out very clearly that the "defective" child forms a 
very small percentage of the criminals. Yet, it is interesting to 
study the. inmates of the reformatories. There are many imbeciles 
and epileptics to be found in those places which shows very clearly 
that many so-called criminals are not morally responsible and 
don't know what they are doing. The epileptics should be classed 
among the defective; but many of the others are "abnormal" in 
the sense which my Tentative Classification suggests. 

It becomes clearer every day that yre must avoid obscurity 
in classification. It is necessary to agree on the meaning of terms. 
There are also normal children who may find their way into penal 
institutions, those who are handicapped by certain conditions. 
It is just the atypical group of children that may either drift into 
derailment or develop power. It is a matter of balance of po- 
tentials, and of conditions which may determine the direction of 
the current. 

It must be admitted that the class of the feeble-minded is 
still a great problem. There are a great many who have not 
been taken care of. We must segregate them so that they do not 
become burdens to society. But many are being classed as feeble- 
minded who are not anything of the kind, but who are simply mis- 
understood and mistreated and allowed to drift into conditions 
from which they might have been saved. Let us understand that 
the feeble-minded proper as well as all the low grades of execp- 
tional development form only a part, and perhaps a small part, 
of the general problem of the Exceptional Child, which embraces 
all grades and kinds of exceptional development, from the genius 
down to the idiot and criminal. 

I wish to express my own personal gratitude to the speakers 
and workers of this conference which meant a great deal to the 
work of the Association which called it, and to me personally 
whose privilege it has been to broach the subject in its totality. 
Everybody contributed much to the illumination of the problem. 
May I be permitted to repeat the words of the presiding oflacer, 
Dean Balliet, and of Supt. Hervey, of Maiden, Mass., who stated 
to me that they had never before attended a conference so fruitful 
and inspiring like this? In view of the fact that I have been for 
a period of ten years striving to have this particular point of 
view which this conference presented, recognized and made a 
basis of a fuller recognition of the problem, these statements were 
very gratifying. Our work has been greatly misunderstood and 
it Is therefore encouraging that at last the real significance of 
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Its purpose is appreciated. And if all of us who have attended 
this conference will emphasize the full perspective of the problem 
wherever they go and have an opportunity to do their own work, 
we may look forward to splendid results. 
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A. NORMAL CHILDREN. 

(Those who are in accord with the norm, or standard, of 
human nature). 

1. Typical Children. 

(Those who conform to the average human type, 
representing the present stage of ci yilization. ) 

2. Pseudo-atypical Children. 

(Those who only seemingly deviate from the aver- 
age human type.) 

a. Children Whose Progress in School was Hin- 

dered by: 

1. Chanere of schools; 

2. Slower rate of development, without atypical 

retardation; 

3. Temporary illness; 

4. Sligrht physical difficulties, such as lameness 

and minor deformities, slierhtly impaired vis- 
ion and heariner, adenoid vegetations, etc. 
This last class Is similar to Group 2, of the 
Patholoerical Classes, Sub-normal Group; only 
that it represents retarded instead of arrested 
development. 

b. Children of Unusually Rapid Development, 

without genuine (pathological) precocity. 

c. Children Who are Difficult of Management. 

Naughty, troublesome, spoiled children, with- 
out genuine perversity. 

d. Neglected Children. 

Paeudo-at ypical children may be rapidly restored to normal equilibrium. 

3. Atypical Children Proper. 

(Those who deviate from the average human type.) 
Hereditary, congenital, and environmental 
causes. 

a. Neurotic and Neurasthenic Children. 

Over-stimulation and precocity. Irritability. 
Excessive imagination and lack of mental and 
emotional poise. Hysteria. Lack of concen- 
centration. Negativism. Contrariness. Per- 
verse tendencies. Sexual precocity. Fears 
and obsessions. Defective inhibition. Tic. 
Motor disturbances. Vasomotor, sensory, and 
trophic disturbances. 
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b. Children of Pathologically Retarded Develop- 

Impalred conceptual ability due to retarded 
brain development. Physiological re tarda- 
tlon of growth rate. Special physical causes: 
Chronic catarrh, chronic difBcultiea ot nutri- 
tion, serious chronic atTections ot vision and 
hearing, venereal infection, etc. 
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B. SUBNORMAL CHILDREN. 

(Those whose jiotentials are 
veloped.) 



mplete, or underde- 



. Defectivi* CtilWrcii, 

Hereditary and congenital c 

Epileptics, blind, deaf-and-dumb, deformed, i 
paralytica, crippled, etc. 

itMtlalfl nre tnroniplrtp. 

. Children of Arreste'd Ilevelopnient. 

(Acquired abnormality oi 
a. Pathological ClasHea. 

Children horn apparently normal, but having 't 

their development checlied by; 

'. Hereditary ctiuses, manirestlns^ themaelvea at 
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.-..aln aevelopmental perloflf , 

!, Special cauaea, as dlaeaBEH, frtght, . 
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'he arrest of development may be only partial, as 
in the case of children deformed by accident; 
then, there will be mainly a condition ot in- 
completeness, as in Group 1, Defective Chll- 

. Submerged Classes. 

Buvlronnieiital iniluenceB have prevented 
thera from attalulug full maturity. 
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3. Children of Rndimentary or Atavistic Development. 

The primitive type, repreapnting mental, moral 
and social inetlncts aud activities ou the savage, 
barbarian, or generally uncivilized level. 
Primitive races. 

Atavistic individuals. These approach the ' 
abnormal level. They represent a reversion 
of instincts and capacitlea in spite of being 
born from apparently normal parents. 
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0. ABNORBIAL CHILDREN. 

(Those who deviate from the norm, or standard, of 

human nature.) 

Hereditary and congenital causes. 

Cretins, cretinoids; microcephalics, macrocephal- 
ics, hydrocephalics; idiots, idio-imbeciles, imbe- 
ciles and feeble-minded; insane; criminals; moral 
imbeciles and moral perverts. 

Abnormal children stand outside of hvntan society and require cus- 
todial or Institutional care permanently. 

DEFINITIONS. 

(Standard Dictionary). 

Normt A rule or authoritative standard. 

Normal! Accordingr to an established law or principle; conformed to 
a type or standard; regular or natural. 

Abnormal I Deviating: from the natural structure, condition, or course; 
unnatural. 

Typet One of a class or grroiip of objects that embodies the charac- 
teristic of the erroup or class; an example, model, representative, 
or pattern, as of an agre, a school, or a stagre of civilization. 

Typical! Havingr the nature or character of a type. 
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1. Any person may become an annual member, annual 
patron, life patron, donor or founder of the Association by 
written application to and acceptance by the Board of 
Trustees. 

2. Each regularly admitted annual member shall pay to 
the treasurer of the Association during January of each year 
as a donation towards the pecuniary needs of the Associa- 
tion at least one dollar ($1). Such annual member shall be 
entitled to all the rights and privileges granted to the pat- 
rons, etc., of the Association, except the right to vote for 
trustees. 

3. Each regularly admitted annual patron shall pay to 
the treasurer of the Association during January of each year 
as a donation towards the pecuniary needs of the Association 
at leasli ten dollars ($10). 

4. Each regularly admitted life patron shall pay to the 
treasurer of the Association at least one hundred dollars 

($100). 

5. Each regularly admitted donor shall pay to the treas- 
urer of the Association sufficient funds to establish a scholar- 
ship for one year. 

6. Each regularly admitted founder shall pay to the 
treasurer of the Association at least five thousand dollars 
($5,000) in one sum. 

8. A meeting of the members, patrons, etc., of the As- 
sociation shall be held during April in each year for the pur- 
pose of electing trustees, and for the transaction of any other 
business which may become necessary. 

12. At all meetings of the members, patrons, etc., of the 
Association, each member (except as stipulated in paragraph 
2 of this article,) patron, etc., shall have one vote and may 
cast one ballot in person or by proxy. 
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Donations of every kind will be gratefully received. It 
should be borne in mind that this Association is of eleemonsy- 
nary character, and that the proportion of income from per- 
sons who pay in full for services rendered is small compared 
to the amount of expenses involved. It is therefore necessary 
that we seek the aid of philanthropists or others benevolently 
inclined. This Association seeks not only to help the children 
of poor parents, but it also endeavors to conduct scientflc re- 
search for which no direct income can be collected. The re- 
sults of all investigations are for the public good, and we 
may justly say that in the past much good has been done 
through these efforts. 

The following forms of funds are now necessary : 

a. Endowments for building's, laboratories and their 

equipment, purchase of "Watchung Crest," etc. 

b. Clearance of present deficit, repairs and Improve- 

ments of buildings, etc. 

c. Fund by way of scholarships for poor children. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I do give and bequeath to the National Association for 
the Study and Education of Exceptional Children, located at 
**Watchung Crest,'' Township of North Plainfield, Somerset 

County, N. J., the sum of Dollars and 

the receipt of the President and Treasurer shall be suflScient 
receipt and acknowledgment for my executors. 



APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 

I hereby make application to be elected Annual Mem- 
ber,* Annual Patron, Life Patron, Donor, Founder, of the 
National Association for the Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children and in accordance with the by-laws of the 
said Association for such membership I promise to pay into 
its treasury the sum of Dollars. 
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The Treatment of Defectives— 

By Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Pd.D. (Reprint from N. Y. 
Med. Jr., Feb. 1, 1902) Out of print. 

Die Beriicksichtigung der kindlichen Eigenart— 

By Dr. Wilhelm Miiller and Prof. Robert Metzger. (Reprint 
from N. Y. Staatszeltung, Mar. 23, 1902) Out of Print. 

The Position of the Atypical Child — 

By Waldemar H. Groszmann. (Reprint from The Jr. of Ner- 
vous and Mental Disease, July, 1906). 

Das Prohlem des atypischen Kindes — 

By Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Pd.D. (Reprint from Ver- 
handlungen des Deutschen Gesellig-wissenschaftlichen 
Vereins von New York, Neue Folge, XIV. Jahrgang, Nos. 
5 and 6, 1904) Out of print. 

The Training of the Mentally and Morally Defective Child — 

By Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Pd.D. (Reprint from The 
Bulletin of the American Academy of Medicine, Oct., 
1906) Out of print. 

The Atypical Child, — ^Its Instincts and Moral Status — 

By Waldemar H. Groszmann. (Reprint from The Bulletin of 
the American Academy of Medicine, April, 1907) Out of 
print. 

Industries and Civilization— 

(Reprint from the Plainfleld Courier-News, Feb. 25, 1908) 

The Exceptional Child — 

By Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Pd.D. (Reprint from 
The Evening Post, Nov. 23, 1907) 

Special Report hy Groszmann School, Inc.— 

April 1. 1907. 

Some Phases of Eccentric Mentality in Children— 

By Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Pd.D. (Reprint from Educa- 
tion, Oct., 1907) Out of print. 

Tentative Classification of Exceptional Children — 

By Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Pd.D. May, 1909. 

Annual Report of the Third Fiscal Year of the N. A. S. E. E. C. — 

Feb., 1908. 

Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann und sein Werk— 

(Reprint from New Yorker Echo, Oct. 31, 1908) 
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How to Dispose of Exceptional Children— 

By Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Pd.D. (Reprint from School 
Exchange, Oct., 1908) 

Mid-Year Statement of the N. A. S. E. E. C. — 

Sept. 1, 1909. Out of print. 

Classification of Exceptional Children as a Guide in Determining 
Segregation — 

By Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Pd.D. (Reprint from The 
Bulletin of the American Academy of Medicine, Oct., 
1909) 

Catalogs of The Groszmann School for Nervous and Atypical 
Cliildren — 

1903, 1905, 1907, 1908, 1909. (Containing first survey and 
presentation of the problem of the nervous and atypical 
child) 

What Consideration Should he Given to Suhnormal Pupils? — 

By Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Pd.D. (Reprint from Pro- 
ceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, March, 1910) 

Report for the Fifth Fiscal Year, N. A. S. E. E. C. — 
April, 1910. 

Other Articles, etc., are in the printer^s hands. 

For further information address 

SECRETARY N. A. S. E. E. C, 
"Watchung Crest," Plainfield, N. J. 
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An Incorporated Society, Not for Pecuniary Profit, and Devoted to the 

Promotion of a National Movement for the Solution of the 

the Problem of the Exceptional Child 

It Maintains: 

a. The Groszmann School for Nervous and Atypical 
Children, Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Pd.D., Director. 
(Feeble-minded, insane, epileptic or otherwise clearly ab- 
normal children are not accepted). 

b. Practical Course for Teachers of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. 

c. Physiological and Psychological Laboratory — ^De- 
voted to research on the problem of the exceptional child. 

d. Publicity Bureau — ^Por the distribution of literature 
on society proceedings and scientific monographs. 

For further information address 

SECRETARY N. A. S. E. E. C, 

*' Watchung Crest," Plainfield, N. J. 
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